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THE INDUSTRIAL AND EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS OF OUR PEOPLE PARAMOUNT 10 ALL OTHER CONSIDERATIONS OF STATE POLICY. 
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2 NEWS OF THE FARMING WORLD. 
Agriculture. . 
_—_—_———_— - s Our Washington Correspondent Tells What 
HARRY FARMER’S TALES. Progress is Being Made in the Various 
LXX Sections of the Country. 


rrespondence of The Progressive Farmer, 
As we stated ina former article 


that we would give our opinion in 
regard to the decrease in the produc- 
tion of apples in the eastern part of 
North Carolina, we herewith give 
our own experience and observation, 
also that of others. 
APPLE RAISING IN EASTERN COUNTIES 
Soon after the Civil War you could 
find large orchards bearing nice ap- 
ples. These trees were mostly grown 
at home, some grafted and some 
raised from cuttings. We have seen 
large trees grown from a switch 
planted doeply, leaving a few buds 
above the ground. A hill was usually 
selected and the timber cut off and 
partly cleared 60 that the land could 
be plowed: Sweet potutoes being 
the first crop planted, the land had 
to be very well grubbed so that the 
beds could be made up. By this 
means the land was well subdued 
the first year. After this 


THE ORCHARD WAS PLANTED IN VARI 
OUS OROPS 


and manured with the best manure 
made on the farm. There was no 
commercial fertilizer used. If the 
crop was corn, it was planted early 
in March and always hilled up by the 
fourth of July. A farmer who failed 
to hill his corn by that date wascon- 
sidered far behind. Potatoes were 
planted in April and laid by in June. 
Nocotton was planted in the orchard. 
Occasionally a crop of rye followed 
the corn, the rye being sown early 
in November. 

You notice that the land was never 
cultivated after the first of July, 
which gave the trees a good chance 
to mature the wood. Land was 
rarely cultivated two yearsin suc- 
cession, and when it was done 3 
heavy application of manure of some 
kind was given the second year. 
Farmers thought it was impossible 
to'be successful and crop the land 
every year. This kept alargeamount 
of humus in the soil, for the land 
always would have a heavy growth 
of weeds and grass on it the year 
when it was not cultivated. Some 
times a few calves and pigs were 
pastured, but not enough to do any 
serious damage. 

It is our opinion that the lands be- 
ing treated this way was the best for 
the apple trees. The thorough oulti. 
vation given crops to day is not best 
for fruit trees. The heavy use of 
commercial fertilizer we all know 
Will quickly exhaust the humus or 
vegetable matter in the soil. We 

TOOK AN OLD APPLE ORCHARD | 
and gave the trees a good pruning, 
whitewashed the bodies with lime 
and sulphur and then planted the 
land in cotton, using commercial fer 
tilizers very heavily and the next 
year had a nice crop of apples. We 
Planted cotton in it for two or three 
years in succession, using guano and 
kainit freely, and the fourth year 
the trees nearly all died. We had 
some young trees and they soon died 
also, 

Mr. F. on the other hand, had an 
orchard that he planted in sweet po- 
tatoes nearly every year and ma- 
tured them with the best stable ma- 
ture. He hada heavy crop of ap- 
Dles every year. He had them when 
other farmers failed. After he died, 
the land was planted in cotton and 
about 200 pounds of guano applied to 
Sach acre, with the result of dead 
trees. Other farmers have done the 
fame thing. The best agricultural 
Writers advise 
NO CULTIVATION ABTER THE FIRST OF 

JULY. 

The introduction of new trees 
from districts which have diseases 
4mong the trees has helped to de 
‘troy our orchards. Farms being 
‘eparated by woods kept diseases 
from Spreading, but since the timber 
has been cut away and fislds join, 
there is nothing to prevent wind and 
Various things from carrying any 
disease from orchard to orchard. 


The land should be kept fall of 
Yegetable matter and the trees 
‘prayed every year thoroughly, if 
Sy success with apples or other 
fruits is expected. 

HarRrRY FARMER. 
Columbus Co., N. C. 


Col 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The Department of Agriculture 
has now in press Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 149, which is devoted to ‘Ex. 
periment Station Work.”’ 

In it are described various subjects 
of interest to farmers, among them 
being ‘‘The Value of Muck or Peat’’ 
as a fertilizer as tested by the New 
Hampshire Experiment Station: 
‘Improved Culture of Potatoes’’ be- 
ing experiments by the Cornell Ex- 
periment Station: ‘‘The Farmer’s 
Vegetable Garden,’’ in which is 
given data showing the cost of a 
vegetable garden which the farmer 
might conduct to supply his own 
table with fresh green truck the year 
round: ‘The Shrinkage of Farm 
Products’’ experiments by various 
stations in the United States; 
‘‘Transplanting and Manuring Musk- 
melons’’ from the Arkansas Station ; 
the best ‘Soils for Strawberries’ 
shows the general conclusions ar- 
rived at by various stations as to 
what they consider the best soil and 
fertilizers for largest yield and finest 
quality of strawberries; the Ver- 
mont, Kansas and Wisconsin Experi- 
ment Stations send in reports on 
‘Plum Culture.’ Other subjects 
treated are ‘‘Methods of Growing 
Onions,’’ ‘“‘The Digestibility of raw, 
Pasteurized and Cooked Milk;”’ 
“The Dairy Cow and the Weather ;”’ 
and ‘‘Feed Mills and Windmills.’’ The 
bulletin is free to farmers upon ap- 
plication to Members of Congress or 
the Secretary of Agriculture, if you 
do not like your Congressman. 


ADVANCE IN PRICES OF BUTTER AND 
BEEF. 


A story is going the rounds of the 
Capitol which has caused more than 
one statesman to see double. Many 
of them are now wondering whether 
in falling over each other in their 
endeavor to protect the cow, they 
have not thrown a boomerang which 
will in the proverbial way come back 
and thump them in the short ribs. 

Since the passage of the Oleomar- 
garine Bill, two very important and 
necessary commodities have risen in 
price considerably. Beef has ad- 
vanced all the way from $1.50 to $3 
per hundred in the carcass, while 
butter is five cents a pound dearer 
than it was a week ago. 

The theory is advanced that the 
beef men are going to make the gen. 
eral public pay the tax of 10 cents a 
pound on oleomargarine colored in 
imitatfon of butter, and this they ac 
complish indirectly by raising the 
price on beef 

As for the cause of the advance in 
price of butter, that too isexplained. 
Since butter is now protected from 
competition with cheap oleomargar- 
ine, the dairymen know that they 
can get better price for putter. If 
the ordinary oleo which is sold to. 
day for 25 cents a pound is made to 
pay a tax of ten cents, then the re- 
tailer must charge at least 35 cents a 
pound for the same margin of profit. 
This is much more than was asked 
for butter a week ago, but now the 
price asked for butter is equal to 
that amount and the purchazer will 
always favor the pure article. 

Congressmen who opposed the 
Oleomargarine Bill no doubt will 
have trouble when election time 
comes, and now those who favored 
its passage may find themselves in 
the same boat. 

The House Committee on Agricul- 
ture in order to expedite the 
FINAL DISPOSITION OF THE OLEOMAR 

GARINE BILL, 
has decided to recommend the ac- 
ceptance of the Senate amendments 
which prevented any loop holes for 
variation of the law. 

Inasmuch as the Sonate has made 
some changes in the method of fixing 
the tax, the opponents of the bill 
claim that the new amendments 
must be considered by the House of 
Representatives in Committee of the 
Whole, since under the Constitution 
all appropriation measures must 
originate in the House of Represen- 
tatives, unless a special rule is 
adopted allowing the bill so be ac- 
cepted as amended by the Senate. 
They olaim that such a rule will not 


be given, in consequence of which 
another fight may be on in the 
‘quarreling body.”’ 

A WELOOME DECISION AS TO R. F. D. 

MAIL BOXES. 
The commission of postal experts 
which has been investigating the 
question of letter boxes on rural free 
delivery routes has submitted its re- 
port to the Postmaster-General. The 
recommendation of the commission 
will be welcome to farmers all over 
the country, who at present must 
purchase their boxes from one of the 
fourteen manufacturing establish- 
ments approved by the Department. 
The commission believes that the 
farmers should be allowed to use any 
boxes they desire so long as they are 
made to meet the requirements of 
the Department as to size, shape and 
materials. 
Guy E. MItvoHELL. 
Washington, D. C. 


— 


A NEW INDUSTRY FOR THE SOUTH 8UG- 
GESTED . 





Superintendent McNair, of the Southern 
Pines Experiment Farm, Talks of the 
Profit in Raising Early Lambs for Northern 
Markets. 


Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

An industry which should be taken 
up by the Southern farmer is the in- 
dustry of raising ‘‘hot house lambs,’’ 
so-called. The name is really a mis- 
nomer, for no hot house is used nor 
any artificial heat, fora ‘‘hot house 
lamb’’ is only a lamb which is 
dropped in November or December 
and forced to be ready for market in 
February or March. The raising of 
Christmas lambs is only another 
phase of this business. That the 
South has great advantages in this 
business, ought to beapparent toany 
one who knows sheep. Early vege- 
tables and early fruits are already 
raised on a large scale in the South 
for the Northern markets and there 
is no reason why early lambs should 
not also be produced on a large and 
profitable scale. 

Let the reader bear in mind that 
‘shot house lambs’”’ sell every year in 
the big Northern markets during 
February and March for prices which 
range from $6 to $12 per carcass; 
such carcasses dressing from 30 to 35 
pounds. 

With the mild winters which the 
Southern States possess; a climate 
which permits much open field graz- 
ing and which oalls for only a small 
expense to provide suitable shelter it 
is singular that the Southern farmer 
has not developed this business 
already. It cannot be said that the 
South lacks the right kind of grasses 
and forage crops for sheep, for it is 
not true. Onthe contrary, the South 
can raise as many pounds of good 
sheep feed per acre as the North and 
probably more. The South may not 
have as good a grass for permanent 
pasture as the blue grass of the 
North, but the day has passed when 
itis necessary to depend upon per- 
manent pastares either for sheep or 
cattle. 

More feed can be raised on each 
acre of ground by growing a succes- 
sion of forage crops, each in its sea- 
son, than by depending upon any 
permanent pasture. It isthe ignis 
fatuus of modern agricultural 
thought that permanent pastures 
are a necessity in the live stock busi- 
ness or even that they are advan 
tageous except in special cases or 
over limited areas. It has scarcely 
dawned upon the average farmer 
that there can be produced three 
times as many pounds of digestible 
nutrients per acre in such crops as 
cow peas, velvet beans, soy beans, 
the vetches and clovers, alfalfa, the 
sorghums, corn, rape and cabbage as 
in the far-famed blue grass. 

Prof. Thos. Shaw, at the Minne- 
sota Experiment Station, has grazed 
sheep from May 1st to November Ist 
on such crops as rye, sorghum, rape, 
corn, oats and peas, barley, cow peas 
and cabbage and obtained results 
which would astonish a blue grass 
farmer. 

The time is ripe for Southern men 
to take hold of this business and 
push it as they are pushing their 
manufacturing interests. 


A. D. McNair 
Moore Co., N. C. 


—_—__-_ —=—» « < « @ 


Alms are but the vehicles of prayer. 


RESTORING A WORN-UUT FARM. 
Ido not doubt that a great many 
of your readers are getting to a point 
when they begin to think they must 
do something to restore the failing 
fertility of their farms. If they are 
not they ought to be, for I know by 
my own experience that itis much 
easier to keep land rich than to make 
itso again after it has been badly 
run down. I will, therefore, give 
your readers some of my experience 
in putting back into the soil the fer- 
tility it had lost, and hope that some 
may be wise enough to take warning 
and begin to feed the land before it 
gets hungry. 

I inherited a farm in Virginia. 
The land had been in cultivation 
over two hundred years and all the 
virgin strength was gone even be- 
fore my father bought it sixty years 
ago. But he was a man of wealth as 
well as§a good farmer and it was not 
hard for him to make the land rich 
again, but he had slave labor and 
used hundreds of tons of guano. 
When I got possession, it had been 
in the hands of a very poor manager 
for many years and was poorer and 
had more gullies on it than when my 
father bought it. Still I tackled the 
job with the determination to make 
it what it was in my boyhood. 

The first thing to be done was to 
divide the farm into suitable fields 
and get more sheep, hogs, cattle and 
horses, for there was very little 
stock on the place. The next thing 
was to buildaroof over the barn. 
yard so as to protect the manure 
from leaching rains. Thenas fast 
as I could, I had the undergrowth, 
pine, willow and persimmon, grubbed 
out and the gullies filled up. Ali 
this last was done by the regular 
hands on the place and did not cost 
very much. Alli this had to be done 
you see, before I could even getin 
shape to begin the improving of the 
soil. 

The land nearest the house was not 
a very difficult problem, though 
some of it was awfully poor. I 
divided it into lots of three to five 
acres, planted it in different crops 
for hog pastures, using some fertili- 
zers and some manure. The crops I 
used were crimson clover, winter 
oats, Canada field peas, early corn, 
cow peas early and late, soja beans, 
snd sweet potatoes. I got two crops 
off each lot as the later crops followed 
the earlier ones. My hogs ran on 
the different lots in succession, and 
were fed some grain all thetime. I 
kept an account with them, every- 
thing except the manure and fertili- 
zers, and the pork cost me $2.25 
dressed, and I sold it for $4.25. Two 
or three years of this treatment, 
taking nothing off but pork, im- 
proved the lots so rapidly that it 
hardly looked as if they had ever 
been as poor as death. The amount 
of stuff left on the ground to be 
turned under, soon filled the soil 
with humus and then I began to get 
the full benefit of the fertilizers used, 
and the crops of all kinds, in three 
years’ time, got to be very rank 
Then the land was devoted to grow- 
ing tobacco, which is the most profit- 
able crop to grow in that section, 
and more was fenced for the hogs. 

The farthest outlying land was 
used for sheep pasture, but as there 
was a great deal of it, I grew a lotof 
as fine sheepas [ ever saw, without 
any feeding to speak of except when 
the ground was covered with snow, 
which was very seldom. I never did 
do anything more with that part of 
the farm, so will not refer to it again. 
But the remainder of the land to be 
devoted to cultivation was a hard 
problem. Where the soil was washed 
off entirely, or the gullies filled up, 
there was no humus at all, and I 
noticed the firet year that nothing 
would grow on such absolutely bare 
places, however much manure or 
fertilizer was put on them. 

For such places I found that the 
only thing to be done to get a start, 
was to get some vegetable matter 
into the ground. And the best way 
to do it is to spread over the surface 
just as early in the season as possible, 
as much straw, weeds, grass or any 
other vegetation as can be had, keep- 
ing the land shaded during the sum. 





Dryden. 








and sowing to oats, rye, or some- 
thing else, to be grazed off or plowed 


-under early in the spring. 


I had some of those galled spots in 
a field of tobacco, and quite an area 
of it was in some fields sowed to cow 
peas. All of it was both manured 
and heavily fertilized, but the first 
year these spots did not make either 
tobacco or peas six inches high. It 
is absolutely necessary that there 
shall be some humus in the soil or 
you cannot make a crop. After 
learning that, I made it a rule to 
spread my manure on the land that 
had the least vegetation in it and 
put the fertilizers on most liberally 
where the soil had not been so badly 
washed. After once getting the soil 
pretty well filled with humus, it be- 
gan to respond very well to fertili. 
Zers. 

The rotation in common practice 
in that section is tobacco, wheat and 
clover on the best land, and corn 
followed by oats on the rest. The 
best farmers also sow olover on their 
oats. I adopted the rotation for my 
tobacco land and after my wheat, 
gota fine stand on clover the first 
year it was sown, and on land that 
was as poor before as it could well 
be. Some of my wheat too was 
very fine. My conclusion after two 
years was thatthe soils with olay 
subsoil was chiefly deficient in 
humus and nitrogen, and that the 
supply of potash and phosphoric acid 
was fairly good still. I therefore 
came to rely mainly upon clover and 
cottonseed meal, they being both 
very rich in nitrogen. 

In buying fertilizers I always 
bought the ingredients and mixed 
them myself, so as to be sure of get- 
ting what I wanted and paidfor. I 
also found that having the barnyard 
manure fully protected | got a great 
deal more and very much better ma. 
nure. When it is under cover, how- 
ever, one must be careful that it does 
not heat and become fire-fanged. For 
this is more destructive of its value 
than washing. 

Parsuing the plan mapped out 
above in three years, the old farm 
began to look like another place, and 
when finally business interests else- 
where induced me to sell it, was so 
vastly improved in appearance and 
in fact, that I sold it ata fair price 
with very little trouble. 

There is but one other point that 
is worth mentioning in this connec- 
tion and that is that in some cases as 
I wished to follow one hoed crop 
with another, I sowed on the land a 
crop of rye in the fall and plowed it 
under in the spring. 1 found that it 
would, if plowed under about knee 
high, rot in a few weeks and would 
keep the land mellow and moiet all 
summer. As this keeps the land 
supplied with humus, it is a great 
thing to do. 

I believe the plan I have outlined 
will work well anywhere and is 
worthy of a trial by all who begin to 
think they must do something to 
help their land.—G. M. Baxter, Camp- 
bell Co., Va., in Journal st Agrioul-. 
ture. i 


THE 8OUTH NEEDg PASTURES. 

Secretary of Agriculture James 
Wilson, in speaking of the needs of 
the South the other day, among 
other things, said: ‘‘You need pas 
tures more than any one thing I can 
think of ; good pastures; drouth re- 
sisting pastures ; pastures that always 
heve some plant at its best ; pastures 
that last through winter; grasses 
that shade the soil from the sun in 
the summer, with legumes that feed 
the grasses from the air with nitro- 
gen, that fill the soil with roots to 
enable it to resist drouth. When 
you solve the pasture question the 
lands of the South will double their 
yields of crops of all kinds. The De- 
partment of Agriculture is bringing 
grasses and legumes from all lands 
under the sun to in the solution 
of this question. Gira for the 
rich bottom lauds, for the thin hill. 
sides, for the @emi-arid plains, for 
sandy soils and ssf Olays, for drift 
ing sands aad rollt Prairies, for 
sea beaches | rel rive | fronts—but 
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NITRIFYING BACTERIA IN THE SOIL 
AND HOW TO PROMOTE THE WORE 
OF THESE ORGANISMS. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

For many years it was considered 
by the most intelligent farmers that 
the value of barnyard manures con- 
sisted only in the actual fertilizing 
constituents which such manures 
contained in themselves. Strange 
asit may appear itis nevertheless 
true, that all the advances in chemi: 
cal knowledge as related to agricul- 
ture, as well as most of the most im. 
portant discoveries, have been made 
and worked out by persons who were 
not actually engaged in that high 
calling. The interest in agriculture 
felt by early studegts of chemistry 
led them to investigate the subject 
of plant life and plant food; this 
naturally carried them to the soil, 
then to experiments; experiments 
led to new discoveries, controversies 
followed, and controversy stimulated 
deeper researches. So that opposing 
opinions resulted in bringing to light 
nature’s hidden truths, again evi- 
dencing the fact that all progress 


and all growth is the result of oppos- 
ing forces.., 


And although agriculture is the 
oldest high calling ordained for man, 
yet it may be regarded as being in 
its infancy to-day. Its growth and 


development, however, is wonderful, 
and when 


OHEMISTRY CAME TO ITS AID, 

it received an impetus and a help 
truly wonderful; but it remains yet 
for those engaged in it to put into 


practice the discoveries already, 
made. f 


Many antiquated theories must be 
pushed aside in order that the new 
discoveries may be put into practice. 
Already the agricultural schools and 
colleges and the experiment stations 
ar3 spreading the hght and the in- 
ventive mechanics are at work, bring. 
ing us labor saving machines to do 
the work with one man that formerly 
required twenty or more to do. 


TEACHING AGRICULTURE IN THE 
SCHOOLS 


This is only the beginning. France 
has set a grand example to the world 
her efforts to foster and encourage 
her agricultural interests—free 
schools, where the elementary prin- 
ciples and practice of agriculture, 
horticulture and arboroulture are 
taught, children from 7to9 years, 
and 9 to 11 beginning with the gar- 
den. Under the guidance of the 
Minister of Agriculture her boys are 
advanced from one grade to another 
until they are fully prepared to take 
charge of and manage estates, sugar 
manufactories, distilling, eto., in all 
their technical details as well as till- 
ing the soil, renovating and improv- 
ing the fertility of the soil In fact, 
their training leaves nothing undone 
that pertains to soil production. 

The United States has made a good 
beginning, but it is only a start com- 
pared with what it must yet result 
in. We need to have the elementary 
principles of agriculture taught in 
every rural free and private school, 
graded somewhat on the Frenoh 
plan. Up to within the last half 
century we may safely say that the 
Americans worked to exhaust our 
lands by wearing them ont, leaving 
them in gullies and washos, turning 
out and clearing more, only to repeat 
the operation and finally to remove 
to newer States in order to pursue 
the same old course. But we are 
glad to see signs of a revolution ; the 
tide is starting now which is to 
usher in a new era in American agri- 
culture. As the movement gathers 
force we may hope to see in a few 
years many of our solitary and waste 
places blossom and yield their wonted 
abundance. 


We atarted out to «rite this article 
on 
THE NITRIFICATION GOING ON 
SOIL, 


but for the existence of which our 





IN THE 


people now living onthem. Man’s 
ingenuity to discover and find out 
has hardly been as commensurate 
with the deterioration of the soil as 
in mechanios, nevertheless, and an 
important discovery pertaining to 
agriculture is made, it is not long be- 
fore the advance guard takes it up 
and utilizes it. For many years it 
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A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


See some good picture—in nature, 
if possible, or on canvass—hear a 
page of the best music, or read a 
great poem every day. You will al- 
ways find a free half hour for one or 
the other, and at the end of the vear 
-your mind will shine with such an 
accumulation of jewels as will aston- 
ish even yourself —Longfellow. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In our last issue Harry Farmer 
tulked of the advantages offered by 
our eastern swamps and savannahs 
for beef raising. ‘‘Arachel,’’ we 
think, furnished usa letter on the 
game subject some months ago. We 
should like to hear from others. 


Our readers living along rural free 
delivery mail routes will be inter- 
ested in the reportof the commission 
that has been investigating the letter 
box problem. Mr. Mitchell’s letter 
indicates an early change in the 
Postoffice Dapartment’s rules in this 
particular. 

The Governor of South Carolina 
positively refuses to sit by quietly 
and allow a prize fight at the Expo- 
sition. He says: ‘South Carolina 
laws positively prohibit contests of 
the kind, and, and I will use all 

‘legal machinery to prevent any at- 
tempt.’’ Good for McSweeny ! 

If it were not for the fact that 
those citizens who deserve the ballot 
do not need to be reminded again, 
we should say that there are only 
nine more days in which those who 
have not paid their poll tax will have 
the opportunity of saving their right 
to vote next November. And now 
that we have said it anyhow, we 
shall let it go at that. 

It appears that under the provis- 
ions of the new school law all text 
books used under the old dispensa- 
tion must be presented in exchange 
for those now in use on or before 
July 1st ; otherwise dealers will allow 
nothing for them. We expect that 
there are several thousand parents 
who read THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
who should make a note of this. 


That was a delightful letter from 
Mr. H. H. Williams which we pub. 
lished last week under the title 
‘Profitable Stock Raising in Or- 
ange.’’ He not only had something 
tosay, but told it in an entertain. 
ing manner. And that picture of 
seventeen black calves, sleek and 
plump, eating together out of one 
trough—well, it made us want to get 
out of town and back into the coun- 
try at once. We hope Mr. Williams 
will write again. 


The Charlotte Observer says it has 
never been able ‘‘'to muster up the 
regulation amount of admiration for 
the late lamented Nathaniel Macon”’ 
because he ‘‘once voted for a war 
with another country and then voted 
against supplies.’’ It has been some 
time since we investigated Mr. 
Macon’s record in Congress. But 
unless we are mistaken, the Observer 
refers to the War of 1812, and while 
Mr, Macon may have voted against 
s0me measure for supplies, the re 
cords show that one of his strongest 
speeches was that defending a bill to 
authorize the President to borrow 
money to carry on that war. 











CHARLESTON AND ITS EXPOSITION. 


‘*We confess we did not expect to 
find an exposition so well-planned, 
so nearly complete or so besutiful.”’ 

So we wrote last week, in a note 
regarding the South Carolina Inter. 
State and West Indian Exposition 
now to be seen near Charleston. And 
that sentence sums up our opinion. 
We didn’t have enough confidence 
in the South—or rather in the Caro. 
linas, for. outside of them the South 
has done no more, rather less, than 
the North in the matter of exhibits 
and appropriations. So we went ex- 
pecting to find a second-rate exposi- 
tion—in which expectation we were 
quite thoroughly disappointed. 

The Charleston Exposition is a 
credit to the South. When we think 
of the difficulties under which its 
promoters have labored, its magni- 
tude and beauty are things to be 
marveled at. The managers failed 
completely, we believe, in their 
effort to get an appropriation from 
the National Government and, as we 
have just said, the South as a whole 
has given but scanty: aid. And 
Charleston is a less populous city 
than you think. True, it had 42,000 
people in 1850, butin the fifty suc 
ceeding years it has gained only 
13,000. To-day, therefore, it has 
only 55,000 people, 30,000 of whom 
are, a8 Frederick Palmer says, ‘‘oity 
blacks with a tendency to hang their 
legs over anything that will support 
their spinal columns.’’ 

At any rate, in spite of difficulties, 
the managers have built an Exposi- 
tion that is worth going to see. But 
we shall not attempt to givea minute 
description uf the exhibits and build- 
ings. Go and see them for yourself. 

* * * * * * 

It is an open secret that the at- 
tendance upto April 1st had been 
disappointing. The Exposition, it 
will be remembered, was opened last 
December. But the plan of bring- 
ing Northern visitors South to see 
an exposition in winter failed. Fairs 
and other similar affairs must have 
warmth and sunshine in order to at- 
tract crowds, and this winter has 
been an unusually severe one in 
Charleston. Now that the weather 
is balmy, the roses blooming, and the 
grounds and streets arrayed in living 
green, it is to be hoped that the at- 


tendance will increase steadily. 
* * * * * * 


The North Carolina exhibit is sec- 
ond only to South Carolina’s, and 
has attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion. Not only have we a good show- 
ing of farm, forest and mineral prod- 
ucts, etc., but Mr. T. K. Bruner, who 
has had charge of them, seems to 
have been himself a rather valuable 
part of the display, if we are to be- 
lieve the correspondent of Collier’s 
Weekly. Says he: 

“To Northern eyes, the man in 
charge of the North Carolina exhibit 
is nothing short of wonderful. He 
convinces you that his State is an 
empire embracing all climates and 
all products, as well as George Van- 
derbilt’s Biltmore estate. If he told 
you in his soft Southern accent and 
his judicially measured English that 
North Carolina could grow blocks of 
ice cream on banana trees you would 
believe him.”’ 


* * * * * * 

To see Charleston itself—one of 
the quaintest and most charming 
cities on this side of the globe—is 
well worth the trip. It is the oldest 
looking city that we have seen—not 
old in the sense of dilapidation or 
decay, but Uld like s:m9 gnarled and 
knotted oak that has stood the 
storms of acentury, yet is vigorous 
and likely to outlast most of its fel 
lows. It looks asif it had always 
been old, and we suppose it really 
has always had that flavor, for the 
first mention of it we remember 
seeing in history records the fact 
that the English immigrants, first 
settling a few miles away, later 
(about 1680) removed to the ‘‘ancient 
groves covered with yellow jessa 
mine,’’ the site of the present city 
The arohitecture is unique, and in 
this city of “the Old South” the 
visitor may easily imagine himself 
back in the period before the Civil 
War when the spirit of Calhoun 
stirred its citizens and the social life 
of the slave-holding aristocracy 
reached its aome of perfection. Ed 
ward Bok has rightly said: ‘There 
is no period of American history at 
once so poetic and so full of the at- 
mosphere of chivalric romance as 
that which the South saw for asc re 
of years prior to 1860.’’ Charleston 
is the link that binds us to that era, 
and we should be very sorry to see 
the city lose its individuality by the 
commercial boom “that gome wish it 





tohave. In this materialistic time 
it is very refreshing td find a city 


{ 





noted for culture and hospitality and 

the finer things of life rather than | 

for dollar-seeking millionaires and 

the ostentation of the vulgar rich. 
* * * * * * 

In this connection we cannot for. 
bear quoting from an editorial pub- 
lished in the New York Outlook just 
after the opening of the Exposition 
last December. Speaking of Char- 
leston, the editor said: 

‘‘Like some other smaller cities, it 
impresses the imagination far more 
powerfully than most of the great 
metro polises of the world. Its foun- 
dations were laid by as fine a group 
of men and women as any which 





came from the Old World to the) 
New. The French Huguenot brought | 
with him an enthusiasm for religion, | 
a sincerity of purpose, a passion of | 
conviction, quite as notable as his | 
brother colonists brought to New| 
England, with the grace of manner | 
and refinument of life which were, | 
in a peculiar sense, the possession of | 
the France of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. This tradition of social grace 
and dignity of life has been pre | 
served intact to the present time. | 
Never indifferent to commercial suc- 
cess, and rarely without commercial 
commerce, Charleston has always 
kept her ideals distinct from her 
business, and has treated life as if 
commerce were its tributary and not 
its highest activity. To our great 
and tumultuous civilization she has 
contributed a note of idealism which 
has been of high importance. Some 
times mistaken in fundamental mat- 
ters, she has espoused every cause 
with passionate ardor, and has poured 
herself out with lavish generosity 
for the principles in which she be- 
lieves. Such a community may 
make serious political blunders; it 
may not always read the signs of the 
imes aright; but it can never be 
otherwise than interesting.”’ 
* * * * * * 

And Charleston and _ vicinity 
abound in historic landmarks, chief 
of which, of course, is Fort Sumter, 
where on April 12, 1861, was fired the 
first gun of the greatest war of mod- 
ern times. In thiscity too, less than 
four months before the representa- 
tives of the State of South Carolina 
had met and formally seceded from 
the Union—the first of the States to 
take this action. And no one ever 
leaves the city without seeing old St. 
Michael’s Church, from whose spire 
the attacking British ships were 
sighted in the Revolutionary War 
and on which Federal guns were 
trained forty years ago. Its chimes 
were captured by a British officer in 
Revolutionary times, but recovered ; 
and mutilated by Sherman’s men in 
the Civil War, but re-cast in the 
original molds, in all these years 
never jangling out of tune save on 
the night of the famous earthquake 
of 1886. Near the city too is Fort 
Moultrie, where, as every school boy 
knows, Sergeant Jasper in the face of 
the storm of British shell replaced 
the American flag. The grave of 
Osceola, the Indian chief who led 
the terrible Seminole War, is also 
here ; 

* * * * * * 

It looks as if we are not going to 
leave room to say that President 
Roosevelt visited the Exposition 
while we were there, and, standing 
within oannon shot of the scenes 
where North and South fought so 
flercely years ago, repeated again the 
truth that a re-united country hon- 
ors alike the blue and the gray. We 
do not know that we can olose this 
article more appropriately than by 
quoting this paragraph from his 
speech : 

“The wounds left by the great 
Civil War, incomparably the great- 
est war of modern times, have 
healed; and its memories are now 
priceless heritages of honor alike to 
the North and to the South. The 
devotion, the self-sacrifice, the stead- 
fast resolution and lofty daring, the 
high devotion to the right as each 
man saw it, whether Northerner or 
Southerner—all these qualities of 
the men and women of the early 
sixties now shine luminous and bril- 
liant before our eyes, while the 
mists of anger and hatred that once 
dimmed them have pus:ed away for- 
ever. Allof us, North and South, 
can glory alike in the valor of the 
men who wore the blue and of the 


men who wore the gray.. Those 
were iron times, and only iron men 
could fight to its terrible finish the 
giant struggle between the hosts of 
Grant and Lee. Tousof the present 
day, and to our children and chil 
dren's children, the valiant deeds, 
the high endeavor, the abnegation of 
self shown in that struggle by those 
who took part therein will remain 
forevermore to mark the level to 
which we in our turn mast rise 
whenever the hour of the Nation’s 





need may come.”’ 


owe SOL 








THE PASSING OF EVANS AND MILES. 

Two prominent government offi. 
ials; Gen. Nelson A. Miles, Com- 
mander of the Army, and Pension 
Commissioner Henry C. Evans, are, 
it seems, to give place to new men at 
about the same time. 

As for President Roosevelt’s ac- 
ceptance of Mr. Evans’s resignation, 
we must say that we do not like it. 
Mr. Evans has stood like aetone wall 
in the face of the attacks of dishon- 
est pension raiders, earning thereby 
the gratitude of all good citizens. It 
is said, to be sure, that his successor 
will continue this policy. But if 
so, why wasit necessary to change 
officers? We have seen nothing to 
indidate that Mr. Evans could not 


| have been induced to remain. What- 


ever the outcome, the pension sharks 
now seem to regard the matter—and 


| with much show of reason—as a 


victory for them. 

General Miles, it is true, has not 
yet been retired, but his decapitation 
is momentarily expected. We sup. 
pose that he made a very good record 
as an Indian fighter, earning the 
promotion he has received; but his 
recent antics indicate that his judg 
ment has not improved since the 
days when he heaped unnecessary 
indignities on Jefferson Davis. Per- 
haps we should say right here that 
Mr. Davis has never commanded our 
admiration in any striking degree, 
so far do Lee and Jackson tower 
above him in our estimation. But, 
defeated and humbled as he was, he 
was a gentleman anda man of his 
word, and there was no reason for 
shackling or handcuffing him. Never- 
theless, we mention this matter now, 
not to revive memories that should 
perhaps be left undisturbed, but to 
compare this performance with some 
of the more recent acts of General 
Miles. 

Of course the papers that habitu- 
ally oppose everything done by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt will open up their 
vials of wrath when the General gets 
the natural and almost inevitable re- 
sult of his recent pernicious activity. 
For our part we think that he has 
about outlived his usefulness as the 
head of the army, and we shall watch 
his departure with dry eyes 





EARLY LAMBS FOR NORTHERN MABR- 
KETS. 


The letters that we are receiving 
from farmers in different parts of 
the State and the news items in our 
local papers indicate increased inter- 
est in stock raising, notably in sheep 
and dairy matters. 

This week, for instance, we have 
a forceful letter by Mr A.D. Mco- 
Nair on the raising of “hot house’’ 
lambs for the Northern markets, one 
of the most profitable branches of 
the live stock industry. Our read- 
ers will doubtless remember that 
this question was discussed at some 
length by Mr. Samuel Archer in his 
admirable series of articles on 
‘Sheep in the South’’ recently pub- 
lished in THz PRoGRESSIVE FARMER 
The advantages possessed by our 
section in this particular are obvious. 
The very same conditions that enable 
us to monopolize the early fruit and 
vegetable markets of the North 
would, if we would but seize them, 
bring to our people practically all 
the money now paid outfor these 
early lambs. And that there is in 
the prices paid a very fair margin of 
profit is clearly shown by Mr. Mo. 
Nair. 

We hope that some of our sheep 
raisers will give this matter a thor- 
ough test. To neglect longer the 
opportunity would be hardly less 
foolish than would be the abandon- 
ment of the trucking industry in 
which our climate and other natural 
advantages have given us the 
mastery 


Within the last five or six weeks 
we have seen the beginning of 
anew movement in North Carolina 
educational matters—the consolida 
tion of rural schools. The money 
hitherto given to two or three dis- 
tricts is to be concentrated on one 
centrally located, thus providing 
longer terms, better equipped teach- 
ers, better houses. The movement 
deserves attention. We predict for 
it wonderfully rapid growth. 

Andin this connection we are re- 
minded that we have not yet printed 
the last public utterance of the 
lamented General T. F. Toon—a 
statement worthy of special atten. 
tion just now. It was a letter of 
welcome to the Educational Confer- 
ence held in Raleigh in February, 
and in it General Toon said: 

‘‘While there is evident improve. 
ment in the schools all over the State 
in every particular, we recognize 


| the peculiar drawbacks to be: 








1st, 
a multiplication of small school dis- 
tricts ; 2nd, a want of better houses ; 
3rd, asad want of more money and 
4th, indifference on the part of pat- 
rons. The first and second can be 
removed by a consolidation of school 
districts. The third by local taxa- 
tion. The fourth by agitation. The 
school law by section 72 provides 
for the formation of special school 
tax districts, the carrying into 
effect of which I believe to be the 
most important consideration of 
this conference embodying as if does 
the remedy for the present draw- 
backs to better schools, better houses, 
more money together with the re- 
moval of that indifference which 
paralyzes educational effort in North 
Carolina. I would then earnestly 
recommend the establisument of 
special school tax districts in the 
country and graded schools in our 
towns. Agitation, consolidation and 
local taxation is our hope.”’ 

The publishers of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal are sending out the follow- 
ing notice regarding Helen Keller, to 
whose remarkable autobiography we 
have already alluded: ‘It is not at 
all improbable that before many 
years have passed the South will be 
pointing proudly to a new writer in 
the field of fistion: a writer whose 
present work along another line gives 
promise of something of enduring 
interest if she turns to fiction when 
more mature—Helen Keller. This 
wonderful girl from Alabama, blind, 
and deprived of all sense of hearing, 
is putting so much poetic feeling, 
sentiment and deep thought, and is 
showing such marvelous descriptive 
power, in her story of her life now 
appearing in The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, that one cannot help won. 
dering what she would do if she 
were to try her hand ata romance. 
It is too early yet for her to think of 
it, as she is only twenty-one, and 
still in college; but it requires no 
stretch of the imagination to con- 
ceive of her as becoming oneof the 
South’s most famous authors - by 
and by.”’ 


The Thinkers. 


TWO DREAMERS. 


Two men dreamed dreams of em- 
pire but onedreamed more splendidly 
than the other. One dreamed of 
national isolation; the other of con- 
tinental combination. One dreamed 
of asingle realm where he, as the 
head of the people, could say to this 
man ‘‘Come’’ and to that man ‘‘Go,’’ 
and could sift and sort the citizen- 
ship and divide and apportion the 
public activities at his own sweet 
will; the other dreamed of a second 
vast union of States modeled after 
that which rose in splendor toward 
the setting sun far beyond the Weat- 
ern waters, but the empire of him 
who dreamed of the single State was 
swallowed up inthe empire of him 
who dreamed of the union of States. 
Few of their fellowmen dreamed 
such dreams as these two nation- 
building seers and none wrought so 
ceaselessly or untiringly to work out 
their visions into political realities. 
The one dreamer spent his youth in 
herding cattle on the veldt, or fight- 
ing alternately the Kaffirs and the 
lions, or again trekking to north and 
northwestward to find his dreamed. 
of empire; the other dreamer lived 
out his youth inthe greatest of the 
schools, studying problems of finance 
and reading in the libraries those 
volumes which told of nations and 
nation builders. Ono dreamer wore 
slouchy clothes and Horace Greeley 
whiskers and incessantly smoked a 
malodorous pipe; the other, olean 
shaven save for a croppy mustache, 
dressed in the style and smoked the 
finest brands of cigars. Both dream. 
ers loved money and made millions, 
one of them, like the miser, for 
money’s own sake ; the other, for the 
men it would buy and the influence 
it would wield. One digged gold in 
the Witwatersrand mines ; the other 
sorted diamonds at Kimberley. One 
was a constant reader of the Old 
Testament Scriptures of the Bible, 
and found examples in  Israel’s 
slaughter, hip and joint, of Amorites 
and Amelekites, Perizites and 
Hivites, for wasting the Kuaflir and 
the Matabele peoples and possesslng 
their land; the other rejected the 
Soriptures and was known of men as 
an agpbostic—was it because the 
teachings of the thorn-crown cap. 
tive of whom Pilate queried: ‘‘Art 
Thou a King?” were foreign to the 
aims and ideals of an empire builder? 
One dreamer paused in his making 
of arepublic long enough to set up 
a home and enjoy the sympathy of 
wife and children; the. other, in his 
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devotion to ambition, paused not 
even for the joy of the touch of wo 
man’s hand or child’s caress. ; 

Each of our dreamers came to be 
the foremost man of two races that 
strgggled for living room and 6ven 
mastery upon a continent. The 
dreams of both could not be realized 
being antagonistic, and the appeal © 
war for arbitrament of the dispute 
finds Paul Kruger an aged exile, with 
wife dead of a broken heart and song 
in soldiers’ graves ; and Cecil Rhodeg 
dead at 49 from the disease of the 
strenuous life, with his great visiong 
yet unrealized, and his last words 
these: ‘‘There is so little done ; 80 
much to do.’’ 

Is the dream of the empire- builder 
worth while?—Charlotte Observer. 


—————~4 


OLEOMARGARINE. 

We congratulate the farmers of 
the country on the fight they have 
made and won to prevent imitation 
butter being palmed off as the real 
article. We were sorry to note that 
some of the Senators from the South 
were more interested in the success 
of the oil mills than the building up 
of the dairy interests of the farmers, 
If there is one thing of more impor. 
tance in the South to the farmers 
than almost any other, it is the feed. 
ing of stock both for the dairy and 
for beef. The amount of cottonseed 
oil used in the manufacture of oleo 
would not amount to two cents a 
bale on the cotton crop of the South, 
The plea made that the law is in. 
tended to kill the manufacture of 
oleomargarine is only true if the life 
of oleo depends on its being sold as 
butter. Under the new law, anyone 
who wants oleo can get it cheaper 
than ever, and the restriction in re. 
gard to coloring may have the effect 
to prevent the article being palmed 
off on the public at restaurants and 
hotels as butter. It will also stop 
the business of the butter stores that 
have all sorts of fancy brands of 
butter and not an ounce of but- 
ter in the house. The fact is that 
the oleo manufacturers know that 
the larger part of their sales come 
from the palming off of the article as 
butter. No one has any objection to 
the making and selling of oleo as 
oleo, and the talk about taxing the 
poor man’s butter is all fol de rol, 
for if the poor man wants it he oan 
get it cheaper now that the coloring 
is forbidden. The passage of the 
law is simply a victory of an honest 
product over a fraud, against which 
every business is entitled to protec- 
tion. The cotton oil mills will not 
suffer a particle and the farmer of 
the South will have a better chance 
to build up a dairy business when 
not compelled to compete with 4 
fraud.—Practical Farmer. 





THE APPALACHIAN RESERVE. 

The bill for the establishment of 
national forest reserve in the South- 
ern Appalachians has been reported 
favorably in Congress. Nothing 
should be permitted to prevent its 
becoming an act. It authorizes the 
pvrohase of 4,000,000 acres of land in 
the mountain region extending from 
Southern Virginia and West Virginia 
to Northern Alabama and Georgia, 
t »uching South Carolina and Tennes- 
see, and containing not only the 
greatest variety of timber in the 
country, but what is of equal impor- 
tance, the head springs of more than 
a dozen important rivers emptying 
into the Atlantic ocean, the Gulf of 
Mexioo and the Mississippi and Ohio 
rivers. The passage of the Dill is 
of prime importance to secure condi- 
tions whereby the value of these 
streams for transportation and irri- 
gation, and as sources of industrial 
and commercial power, may be main- 
tained, if not increased, and to give 
practical encouragement to the de- 
velopment of scientific forestry, the 
necessity for which is becoming 
every year more recognized.— Mant- 
facturers Record. 


We smile complacently at the Hot- 
tensot whose pride is centered in the 
tawdry ring he wears in his nose, 
yet how much are we raised above 
this'savage, we who prostrate our 
selves before the minted gold of the 
millionaire? In our absurd money: 
worship, we have reached a stag® 
where a golden calf, instead of royal 
eagle, might well be the symbo! of 
our national spirit. We are holding 
the Almighty Dollar so close to oUF 
eyes that we are obscuring Almighty 
God. In our old catechism we were 
asked, ‘“‘What is the chief end of 
man?’’ The up-to-date reply would 
be, “The chief end of man is t0 
glorify Gold and to enjoy it for- 
ever.” —Edwin Markham, in April 
**Success.’’ 
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State News. 
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FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 








{ Interest Gleaned From our Corres* 
pondents and Exchanges in all 
Parts of the State. 

The next Educational Rally will be 
held in Charlotte on May 1st and 2nd. 

Prof. W. E. Abernethy, of Burke, 
wants the Democratic Congressional 
nomination in the Ninth distriot. 

An investigation of the tax books 
has shown that there are about 3,000 
white and colored voters in Guilford 
County who have not paid their tax. 

Durham Herald: Of thirteen origi- 
nal states, North Carolina isthe only 
one without a statue of one of its dis 


Items 0 


tinguished sone in the National 
Capital. 

A Nash County friend writes THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER : Tobacco plants 


are very scarce in thissection. One 
man has just sown over; another is 
short two-thirds. 

[he Vance monument association 
of Charlotte has decided to erect a 
life size marble statue of the late 
Senator Vance, to be placed in the 
new library building being built in 
that city. 

Last week warrants were issued 
by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for five new rural school 
libraries—two for Alleghany and one 
each for Mecklenburg, Granville and 
Cherokee. 

Tarboro Southerner: So much 
complaint is heard of the scarcity of 
farm labor that it is believed that 
the time is not far off when organ 
ized efforts to induce labor to come 
to the county will be made. 

Edenton Cor. Post: Professor 
Stone has received the first lot of 
books for the Edenton Academy 
library. The children of the school 
showed their appreciation of the 
books by taking out sixty volumes in 
the first half hour after the library 
was opened. 

That Newbern will have a public 
library is only a question of a short 
period. Messrs. T. A. Green, A. D. 
Ward and O. H. Guion have been ap- 
pointed a committee to confer with 
Mr. Andrew Conegie about his offer 
of $5,000, based upon this city giving 
a gaarantee of $500 for five years.— 
Exchange. 

Louisburg Times: The streets and 
all roads leading from town have 
been fairly alive this week with 
wagons hauling fertilizers for the 
coming crops, and while we have 
heard some complaint about tobacco 
plants we predict that Franklin 
County will this year grow her big- 
gest crop of tobacco. 

News and Observer: The death 
of Major Luther B. Grandy in the 
Philippines will be learned with deep 
regret in North Carolina. He wasa 
native of Oxford, graduated with 
honor at the University, and had 
won a high position in his profession 
in Atlanta. He was a courteous 
scholarly gentleman of the best 
North Carolina type. 

The Junior Order United Ameri 
can Mechanios, of High Point, has 
placed an order for 50 marble head- 
stones, one to be placed at each of 
the 50 Confederate graves in the 
cemetery there. This same order 
some time ago caused to be erected 
the handsome shaft which now keeps 
vigil over 50 of those that fought 
and died for the L2st Cause. 


Elizabeth City Tar Heel: From 
the present outlook the oyster in- 
dustry in North Carolina will soon be 
& matter of the past. Foreign dealers 
have carried oysters out of the State 
this winter in quantities which are 
&ppalling. Reliable men who know 
have made oath that as many oysters 
have been carried from the State as 
have been opened in its borders. 

Charity ani Children: A leading 
North Carolinian told us recently of 
& cotton mill owner who instructed 
his superintendent to get all the 
work possible out of the women and 
children, “‘for’’ said he ‘they are 
only brutes anyhow.’’ We do not 
know who this mill owner is but we 
know where he ought to be, though 
it is unnecessary for us to name the 
place 

The Senate last week passed the 
tiver and harbor bill, previously 
passed by the House, and increased 
the amount of the appropriation. In 
the increase is an item of $150,000 
for the improvement of the Cape 
Foar river at Fayetteville, N. C. 
The bill now goes to conference com- 
mittee and whether all the items 
added by the Senate or that part of 
them will be allowed to stand is yet 


to be determined.—Statesville Land- 
mark. 
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County and much of the surrounding 
territory, does a big business. The 
gross receipts for the year, ending 
March 31st, exceed $19,000 and the 
net profits were $7,000. The expense 
of carrying on the business, includ- 
ing manager’s salary, rent and mis. 
cellaneous items, was only $1,200 for 
the year. 

Whiteville Press: A few weeks 
ago Belhaven, Beaufort County, 
voted special tax for graded shools 
and news now comes that Swan 
Quarter, Hyde County,has done like 
wise. Here we are reminded that 
Lebanon district, Williams town- 
ship,is shortly to hold an election on 
the same question. The example set 
by the communities adopting this 
seyatem should stir up and stimulate 
other cistricts to do likewise. 

The Washington correspondent of 
the Charlotte Observer says that 
North Carolinians have contributed 
their portion to the McKinley me. 
morial fund and Senator Pritchard 
will promptly forward the amount 
to the national committee. In fact, 
North Carolinians have evinced more 
generosity than was expected of 
them and have sent in more than 
the sum appcrtioned to the State, 
which was $1,000.—Exchange. 

Concord Times: It is well to call 
attention to the fact that thereis a 
severe penalty in caseof conviction 
for injury to or tampering with, in 
any way, the rural free delivery 
boxes. These boxes are under the 
protection of Uncle Sam, and he will 
see that they are hot bothered, you 
may be sure. All the carriers went 
out on their first trips last Monday. 
Many boxes have been put up and 
our people realize what a great bene. 
fit it will be to them. 

Statesville Landmark : It is stated 
that the cotton mill at Cooleemee, 
Davie County, is to be enlarged. A 
new shed 300 by 100 feet will be 
built and the number of looms will 
be increased 25 per cent. The num 
ber of spindles will be increased 
from 25,000 to 40,000. Such expen- 
sive additions are contemplated that 
if is believed the water supply of 
1,800 horse power now used will be 
ineufficient and the directors of the 
company are looking over other 
streams for additional power. 

Chatham Record: Although the 
election this year will not be for 
President or Governor, yet it will be 
quite an important election. There 
are to be elected ten Congressmen ; a 
Legislature which willelecta United 
States Senator to succeed Senator 
Pritchard ; Supreme Court judges to 
succeed Chief Justice Furches and 
Associate Justices Clark and Cook; 
ten Superior Court jadges, to suc- 
ceed Judges Winston, Timberlake, 
Robinson, Neal, Coble, Starbuck, 
Hoke, Moore, Justice and Jones;a 
railroad commissioner to succeed 
Abbott; 16 solicitors and all county 
officers, including Superior Court 
clerks. 


Asheville special to the News and 
Observer: George Douglas Miller, of 
Albany, New York, who recently 
bought 1,000 acres of mountain land 
here, known as ths Swiss Dairy 
Farm, will start a big sheep ranch 
there. He thinks that there is as 
sured profit for such an outlay if the 
enterprise is conducted on a sufli- 
ciently large scale. The whole tract 
will be surrounded by a substantial 
network of wire, which sheep can- 
not get out of and dogs cannot get 
into. Mr. Miller is very sanguine 
of success in his venture and thinks 
Bancombe County has a great future 
for cattle, fruit and dairy farms to 
men willing to putin mindand money 
and muscle. 


Concord Standard: The monazite 
mill in South Shelby is quite a curi- 
osity. Monazite resembles brown 
sand and might easily be mistaken 
for it by anovice. Itis brought to 
the mill mixed with iron pyrites and 
garnetorystal. Tho milling consists 
in separating the monazite from 
these adulterants by passing it under 


two powerful magnets, the pyrites | 


and garnet being attracted up, 
strike a little belt which throws 
them off into a receiving box, thus 
separating them from the monazite 
which flows out in another direction. 
The mill we are told has a capacity 
of 8,000 pounds per day. The mona- 
zite is bought in its crude state at 3 
to 5 cents per pound and sells after 
being separated for 8 cents. 


Durham Cor. Post: The County 
Board of Education isin session. The 
question of consolidating three 
schoolsin Mangum Township and the 


favor of the move. After hearing 
what the friends of the move and 
those against it had to say the board 
ordered the consolidation, there be- 
ing two in favor of the move to one 
against it. The question is being 
considerably ‘‘oussed”’ and discussed 
by the people living in that section. 
There is no doubt that the move will 
be for the betterment of the school 
system in that section of the county, 
and while there is some opposition 
to it now it is thought that all oppo- 
sition will cease when the system is 
inaugurated. 

Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer: 
Statistics compiled in the office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruo- 
tion show that there are in the State 
1,716 male public school teachers 
holding first grade certificates and 
1,775 female teachers with first grade 
certificates. The number holding 
second grade certificates is 902 males 
and 883 females. There are 21 males 
and 13 females holding third grade 
certificates. Warren and Edgecombe 
Counties have each only one male 
teacher holding first grade certifi 
cates and two holding second grade 
certificates. Taking the State over 
there are 300 fewer holders of first 
grade certificates than in 1900, but 
more than there were a year ago. 
Of the 20 counties which asked no 
aid out of the second $100,000 appor-. 
tionment to provide 4 month terms 
for the schools 13 have a majority of 
female teachers. 

Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer : 
Postmaster Bailey, of Raleigh, is ad- 
vised that 29 new rural free delivery 
routes were established April 1st, 
making 102 in operation. These are 
also arranged for and mapped out; 
40 more will be established May ist. 
So there will be over 150 when the 
fiscal year ends; and the pay roll 
will amount to $90,000 annually. 
There are more routes in the Fourth 
Congressional district than in any of 
the others. Wake County has 10 in 
operation. Mecklenburg has 15 laid 
out, and soon to be in ope:ation.—— 
Some of the public road overseers in 
Johnston County haveinaugurated a 
reform, and this in a very simple 
way—that is by carrying out the old 
road law, and making the road force 
all turn out and do intelligent work, 
that make the roads of sand and 
clay, ditching them properly and 
arching the roadbed. They are mak- 
ing their men work the full six days 
and say in that time they will have 
the roads in fine shape; roads un- 
worked for years. 

Durham Cor. Post: Superintend- 
ent C. W. Massey told me this after. 
noon that he had secured orders 
from the three remaining white 
schools in the county for rural 
libraries. - Theee orders make thirty- 
four rural libraries in the cocnty, 
one in every white school. So far 
no colored school in the county has 
ordered a library—in fact most of 
the colored children in the county 
are inside the city limits and these 
cannot get the benefit of the rural 
library fund. So far «s known here 
Durham is the only county in the 
State that has placed a library in 
every white school. This was made 
possible by the generosity of Col. J. 
8. Carr and the county board of edu 
cation. The State assisted the first 
six by giving ten dollars, together 
with an equal amount from the 
county board and each school. When 
the six had been faken General Carr 
offered to give ten dollars each to 
the remaining schools that wanted 
to take advantage of the offer made. 
The county board continued its offer 
of ten dollars to each school, and in 
this way the thirty-four libraries 
were purchased. 

A Craven County correspondent of 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER writes: 
We have had nice working weather 
for ten days, only it has been quite 
cool. ‘‘hermometer has registered 
below 40 degrees several mornings, 
but owing to wind and dryness, very 
little damage has been done to the 
truck. Irish potatoes are coming up 
nicely and general gocd stands are 
indicated. Cabbage growing nicely, 





WHAT THE DISPATCHES TELL. 





The Facts Boiled Down and Presented in 
Convenient Form for Busy 
Readers. 

The Senate has confirmed the nom. 
ination of Robert J. Wynne, of Penn- 
Sylvania, to the first assistant post- 
master general. 
The American Tobacco Company 
is reported to be endeavoring to ob. 
tain a controlling interest in the Im- 
perial Tobacco Company of Great 
Britain. 
The Jamestown Exposition Com- 
pany,chartered by the Virginia Legis- 
lature to operate a tercentenary ex 
position on Hampton Roads in 1907, 
in commemoration of the landing of 
the first permanent English settlers 
in America, has been organized. 
The President, after most careful 
investigation has come to the con- 
ciusion that Governor Dole’s course 
has been such as to warrant his con 
tinuance as Governor of Hawaii and 
entitle him to the respect and 
hearty support of the administration. 
The President has granted a par. 
don to Capt. Coghlan, U.S. N., for 
an offense for which he was suspen- 
ded a number of years ago. This 
advances Captain Coghlan to the 
head of the list of his grade and in- 
sures his promotion to the rank of 
rear admiral this month. 
It has been decided at a confer 
ence of Republican leaders of both 
Houses to shelve the ship subsidy 
bill recently passed by the Senate. 
Two propositions looking to this end 
are under advisement: one to allow 
the bill to die quietly in the Com 
mittee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, where it now is, and the 
other to report it back with s mo- 
tion to proceed to its consideration 

On the third of last December the 
Department of Agriculture predic. 
ted that the cotton crop would be 
9,674,412 bales. On the twelfth of 
April, the Census Department finds 
it to be 9,952,762. The reliability of 
the Department of Agriculture’s 
reports is again established. In 
December the estimate for North 
Carolina was 451,893 balles. The 
ceneus report says it is 454,354 bales 
— Exchange. 


A special from Columbia, Tenn., 
says: ‘‘The Howard and Riley Phos- 
phate Companies have disposed of 
the entire interest of the Charles 
ton, 8. C., Mining and Mineral Com 
panies for the sum of $425,000 The 
companies are two of the five largest 
interests in the field and immediate 
possession of the propetties is to be 
given. The Charleston Mining and 
Mineral Company is a branch of the 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Com- 
pany, manufacturers of phosphate 
fertilizers.’’ 

The executive committee of the 
Democratic Congressional committee 
is composed of Ben Cable, of Illinois, 
chairman; Lewis Nixon, of New 
York, chairman of the finance com 
mittee; Overmeyer, of Kansas; 
Thomas Taggart, of Indiana; Rich- 
ard Olney, of Massachusetts, and 
Daniel Lamont, of New York. The 
executive committe will do the real 
work of the campaign. It will be 
noted that Olney and Lamont are 
both Clevelandites and ex members 
of his cabinet.—Exchange. 

The House bas passed the Dill 
granting a pension to the widow of 
President MoKinley at $5,000 per 
year. It had previously passed the 
Senate and now goes to the Presi. 
dent for signature. Although fa 
vorable action on the measnre was 
unanimous, an inquiry by Mr. Bell, 
of Colorado, as to the precedents for 
auch action, led to an animated dis- 
cussion. Mr. Bell contended that 
many widows of poor soldiers were 


dent to order a thorough investiga- 
tion in the islands. The Republi- 
cans do not believe that torture and 
other abuses have been practiced to 
any great extent and Mr. Roosevelt 
declares that severe punishment will 
be meted out to those who have 
been guilty of such conduct. On the 
other hand, the Democrats insist 
that these things have existed 
to a far greater extent than is 
dreamed of by the administration 
and that they ought to be investiga. 
ted by others than army officers who 
are liable to look more leniently on 
the conduct of their fellows than 
would civilians who have not the 
Same esprit de co:ps to bias their 
jndgment. 
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CUBAN TARIFF BILL PASSES THE HOUSE 


But a Very Important Amendment is First 
Adopted— Exciting Scene. 

WASHINGTON, April 18 —The Dem. 
ocrats and the Republican insurgents 
rode rough shod over the House 
leaders to-day when the voting be- 
gan on the Cuban Reciprocity Bill. 
They overthrew the ruling of the 
chair in committee of the whole on 
the question of the germaneness 
of an amendment to remove the 
differential from refined sugar dur- 
ing the existence of the reciprocity 
agreement provided for in the bill. 
The vote to overrule the decision of 
the chair by Mr. Sherman, of New 
York, was 171 to 130, Republicans to 
the number of 37 joining with a solid 
Democratic vote to accomplish this 
result. Having won this prelimi. 
nary victory the amendment was 
adopted in committee, 164-111, and 
later in the House by a still larger 
majority, 199-105. On this occasion 
64 Republicans voted with the Dem- 
ocrats for the amendment. The bill 
was then passed by an overwhelm 
ing majority, 247-52. 








One of the most signal victories 
gained by either party in Congress 
in a long time was scored yesterday 
by the Democrats when, with the 
aid of a number of Republicans it is 
true, the Speaker was overruled, the 
differential duty on refined sugar 
removed, and a material reduction 
in duties of Cuban products made. 
The removal of the differential (of 
one-eighth of a cent a pound) on re 
fined sugars simply deprives the 
trust of an unjust part of its profits, 
while the reduction (of 20 per cent.) 
on the raw sugars coming from 
Cuba will do no material injury to 
our domestic producers. Nor will it 
result in lurgely cheapening sugar 
to the people. The present retail 
price is six cents, and if all duties 
were off it could scarcely be retailed 
for but little less.—Raleigh Post, 
19th. 


IMPORTANT SURRENDER OF FILIPINO 
FORCES. 
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The Insurgext Leader Malvar and All His 
Forces in the Hands of the Americans. 
Mania, April 16 —General Malvar 

has unconditionally surrendered to 

Brigadier General J. Franklin Bell at 

Lipa, Batangas province, with the 

entire insurgent forces of the prov- 

inces of Laguna and Batangas. 

General Bell says his ( Bell’s) infiu- 
ence is sufficient to quell the insur- 
rectionary movements in Tayabas 
and Cavite provinces and capture all 
those in the field who have not yet 
surrendered ; but Malva has ordered 
the complete surrender of every in- 
surgent to the nesrest American 
forces. 

General Wheaton reporting to the 
division headquarters, says thas all 
resistance in his department has 
ended and that the surrenders just 
announced mean that the ports will 
be opened and that the Fillipinos in 
the detention camps can be allowed 





without pensions and that Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley had independent means, mak- 
ing a pension unnecessary. 

The Atlanta Constitution has in- 
formation that plans are cn foot for 
the formation of a gigantic trust 
of all the cotton yarn mille of the 





but not heading yet. Corn planting 
has been nearly completed, except 
| late planting to follow some early 
|crop. Some corn is up; looksa little 
yellow from the cool nights but is 
growing. Marly planted beans are 
up, but do not look well. There are 
some growing strawberries, where 
protected, half grown, but such are 
not plentiful. A fair crop may be 
expected if they are not hurt from 
this time on, but will be several days 
later than usual. Farmers generaly 
have complained of being much be- 


planted, has nearly allowed the 








employment of more teachers, came 


if not with their season of working. 


hind with their work, but the cool 
weather holding back cotton plant- 
ing, and general growth ‘of crops 


farmers to get up with the weather 


Southern States. Investigation has 

been made by a committee of five, 
prante at a recent meeting of the 
i Southern Yarn Spinners, who will 
| peport favorably for the formation 
lof the trust at a meeting to be held 
in Charlotte on April 23. This re- 
port will favor the acceptance of a 
proposal made by F. L. Underwood, 
of 31 Nassau street, New York, who 
agres to issue a total of $60,000,000 
capital under & company incorpora 
under the laws of New Jersey.—Se. 
lected. 

The testimony’ presented before 
the Senate Committee on the Phil 
ippines lately, has been of a decid- 
edly sensational character and taken 





| to return to their homes in time to 
plant the crops. 
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| CHINESE EXCLUSION TO BE CONTINUED 


But in a Form Less Drastic Than Pacific 
Coast Senators Desired. 

| WasnHineTton, April 1—The dras 

| tic Chinese Exclusion Bill originally 

|framed by the Senators and Repre: 


| sentatives from the Pacific Coast 


| States, met defeat in the Sanate to 
| day, and in its place was supstituted 
& measure offered by Mr Platt, of 
Connecticut, extending the provis 
ions of the present exclusion law 
also applying that exclusion to all 
|insular territory under the juristic 
| tion of the United States. 
| The vote by which the substitute 
| took the place of the original bill was 
| yeas 48, noes 33. Once the substitu- 
tion had been made all Senators 
joined in its support, with the sin- 
ple exception of Mr. Hoar, the sub- 
stitute being passed, 76 to 1. 











Bales, or 533,166 Less Than the Crop ef 

1900—The Figures by States. 

Washington dispatch: The Census 
Bureau has issued a preliminary re- 
port on the cotton crop of 1901, im 
commercial bales, gross weight, as 
returned by the cotton ginners, 
showing an aggregate crop of 9,953,- 
928 bales. Thie is 533, 166 bales less 
than the 1900 crop. 

The 1900 crop expressed in 500- 
pound bales was 10,123,027, or 383,131 
less than the number of commercial 
bales, the gross average bale weight 
being 483 pounds. The Census 
Office has not completed the compila. 
tion of the number of pounds and 
the computation of the average bale 
weight for the crop of 1901, but 
using 483 pounds, the average given 
for the crop of 1900, the 1901 crop is 
9,614,581 bales of 500 pounds stand. 
ard. Following are the figures of 
the crop of 1901, together with those 
of 1900, respectively, in commercial 
bales, by States and Territories: 

Alabama, 1,162,739 and 1,061,678; 
Arkansas, 736,740 and 828,820; Flor- 
ida, 57,198 end 55,696; Georgia, 
1,401,815 and 1,270,597; Indian Ter- 
ritory, 280,175 and 288,114; Kansas, 
170 and 151; Kentucky, 140 and 133; 
Louisiana, 858,661 and 771,401; Mis. 
sissippi, 1,055,968; Missouri, 27,987 
and 27,890; North Carolina, 454,354 
and 509,341; Oklahoma, 149,415 and 
116,875 ; South Carolina, 730,603 and 
780,782 ; Tennessee, 299,186 and 227,- 
601; Texas, 2,590,704 and 3,536,606; 
Virginia, 13,509 and 11,833. 
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GNERAL MILES MUST GO. 


WASHINGTON, April 15.—The issues 
are fairly joined between the Lieu- 
tenant-General and the Secretary of 
War. The troubles which began 
long ago under the Cleveland ad- 
ministration have finally reached so 
critical a stage that the compulsory 
retirement of General Miles at an 
early date ig an open secret and is 
not denied at the White House. 

In explanation of President Roose- 
velt’s position one of his close 
friends who speaks by authority, 
says: 

“The question is not a personal 
one between General Miles and Seo- 
retary Root. 'If General Miles is re- 
tired it will be simply because after 
patient trial President Roosevelt 
teels that on the highest ethical 
grounds his retention would work 
grave and lasting injustice to the 
army as a whole.”’ 
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GENERAL MILES AND THE PRESIDENT. 


It is, as yet, uncertain what the 
Committee of the Senate will do 
with the bill introduced at the re- 
quest of Secretary Root which aims 
at a reorganization of the army and 
the creation of a general staff or- 
ganized on the German pattern. 
There is an impression, founded 
largely on the opposition avowed by 
Senator Hawley, who is chairman of 
the committee, that the bill will not 
be reported in its original shape. 
There is no doubt that General Miles 
when summoned to give eviderce 
before the commitee, had a perfect 
right to criticise the project, and 
that he cannot be called to account 
in another place for any opinion ex- 
pressed by him as a witness There 
is reason to believe, however, that, 
owing to the position of antagonism 
to the Executive which he has re 
peatedly assumed, he will be invited 
at no distant day to retire from ao. 
tive service. General Miles has 
been a gallant soldier, and has uan- 
qnestionably earned all the promo. 
tion that he has received ; but, per- 
haps from a lack of tact, he has 
failed to acq aire popularity either in 
his own profession or in the com- 
munity at large. Some men create 
friction wherever they go; others 
allay it. The late-President McKin. 
ley was an example of the latter 
kind. General Miles, on the other 
hand, with all his merits, seems te 
belong to the former category. — 
Collier’s Weekly. 


citick obimmecc cums 

We are not endorsing Gen. Scho. 
field’s scheme for a general staff of 
the United States army, but the 
tribute he pays to the Confederate 
army, a8 scientifically organized, as 
given below, will be pleasing to 
every Southerner: 

“The Confederates, during the 
civil war, were & great deal wiser 
than we were in that respect. They 
were better soldiers and better edu. 
cated and knew more about it. They 
carried off the greater proportion of 
the best blood that we had, to tell 
the truth, and they organized their 
army scientifically.’’— Charlotte Ob- 
erver. 
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THE LADDER OF 8ST. AUGUSTINE.* 


Saint Augustine! well hast thou 
said, 
That of our vices we can frame 
A ladder, if we will but tread 
Beneath our feet each deed of 


shame. 


All common things,each day’s events, 
That with the hour begin and end, 
Our pleasures and our discontents, 
Are rounds by which we may as- 
cend. 


The low desier, the base design, 
That makes another's virtues less ; 

The revel of the treacherous wine, 
And all occasions of excess ; 


The longing for ignoble things : 
The strife for triumph more than 
truth ; 
The hardening of the heart that 
brings 
Irreverence 
youth ; 


for the dreams of 


And thoughts of ill; all evil deeds, 
That have their root in thoughts 
of ill; 
Whatever hinders or impedes 
The action of the noble will,— 


All these must first be trampled 
down 
Beneath our feet, if we would gain 
In the bright fields of fair renown 
The right of eminent domain. 





We have not wings, we cannot 
soar ; 
But we have feet to scale and 
climb, 
By slow degrees, by more and more, 
The cloudy summits of our time. 


The mighty pyramids of stone 
That wedge like cleave the desert 
airs 
When nearer seen and better known, 
Are but gigantic flights of stairs. 


The distant mountains, that uprear 
Their solid bastions to the skies, 
Are crossed by pathways that ap. 
pear 
As we to higher levels rise. 


The heights by great men reached 
and kept 
attained by sudden 


slept, ; 
Were toiling upward in the night. 


Standing on what too long we bore 
With shoulders bent and down- 
cast eyes, 
We may discern—unseen before— 
A path of higher destinies. 


Nor deem the irrevocable Past 
As wholly wasted, wholly vain, 

If, rising on its wrecks, at last 
To something nobler we attain. 


—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
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WHY THE COUNTRY BOY SUCCEEDS. 


Senator Dolliver,of Iowa,is credited 
with saying that al) the really great 
men he has ever known have strug- 
gled up from the bootom of the lad- 
der with the solitary exception of 
President Roosevelt, who has man- 
aged to rise in life in spite of the 
handicap of wealth and social posi- 
tion. Moreover, Mr. Dolliver de- 
clares that in nearly all cases great 
men were from the farm. What 
brought this to his mind he says was 
an incident that occurred on a tour 
of the West made by President Mc- 
Kinley, the members of his Cabinet, 
three Governors of States and four 
United States Senators. The sight 
of a barefoot boy by the side of the 
track led the President to say he 
had once been the same sort of a 
boy. Oninquiry it was found that 
every one of the party had the same 
youthful experience, even to Sec- 
retary of State John Hay. Mr. Dol- 
liver said he was so struck by the 
circumstance that be personally in- 
vestigated the history of the big 
men who have made their mark in 
New York, and found nearly all of 
them had an humbleforigin. 


Mr. Dolliver being brought up on 
a farm in Iowa himself and appreci- 
ating the support of the country 
voters, may have made out the case 
a little stronger than necessary, but 
there was no occasion to exaggerate 
inthe matter. The proportion of 
successful men who have begun life 
on the farm, and too often in the di- 
rest poverty, is too large and too 
well known to be questioned. It 
leaves the military strength of the 
nation in the people, but it trains 
and eqips that strength for instant 
and effective service. If enacted 
into a reason for their preponder- 
ance over the city born and bred are 
simple. 


In the first place, the country boys 
who leave the farm to make their 
way in the world are naturally of a 
superior type. They are enterpris- 
ing and aggressive or they would not 
quit the familiar conditions and the 
ties of their early days to venture 
upon competition with people they 
must feel have had superior advan- 
tages. Those who are easily dis- 
couraged soon give up the fight and 
go back home, continuing the process 
of natural selection among those 
who remain. In addition the coun. 
try boy has other and many advan- 
tages over his city rivals. He has 
had a better moral training in most 
cases, he has been brought up with. 
out extravagant habits, being taught 
the value of money. He has also 
been taught to work, and, finally, 
his mind has not been distracted by 
the temptations of a city, and what 
he has read he has thought over and 
contemplated from every point of 
view. If he has had a taste for 
reading he has almost certainly fa- 
miliarized himself with the standard 
work, the only ones found it the 
country. The result has been in 
most cases that with all his igno. 
rance of the world and awkward- 
ness, he has much healthier and 
fresher views of life and a deeper 





*This is No. 39o0f our series of the World’s 
Best Poems, arranged onpestall for THE PRo- 
@RESSIVE FARMER by e itor. In this 
series selections from the following authors 
a ge mer rd. : Lg La tu = 

4 ron, Cam . ene 
Field, Goldsmith, Leigh Huat, Holmes, One 
Khayyam, Kipling, Lampman, Lanier. 





culture than his city rival, with also 
more capacity for enthusiasm. 

With moral, physical and intel. 
lectual equipment, the country boy 
begins life in a new home with all 
the advantages that come to certain 
plants that never thrive until trans. 
planted. The boy knows how these 
plants begin to grow and flourish as 
they are drawn from the beds where 
they have been sprouted. In their 
new situation they take root and 
grow with a vigor that probably 
never would have come had they 
remained in the place where the seed 
‘was sown. 


The distinguished man who once 
said he never passed a barefoot boy 
without feeling like taking his hat 
off to him, so great were the possi- 
bilities under that shock head of hsir, 
spoke only on what it needed no 
learning to know. It is the coun- 
try boy, barefooted, sunburned and 
freckled, who is the rose and expec. 
tancy of the nation.—Courier—Jour- 
nal. 


—_—_——"—>-o-2-e 


“BAY ‘YES’ AND PROVE IT.’ 

Henry Ward Beecher certainly 
owed a debt of gratitude to his 
teacher in mathematics, not only 
for his knowledge in tuition, but 
for lessons tending to strength of 
character. He was fond of telling 
this story to illustrate the teacher’s 
method. 

He was sent tothe blackboard, and 
went uncertain, soft, full of whim. 
pering. 

‘‘That lesson must be learned,’’ 
said the teacher, in a quick tone, but 
with terrible intensity. All expla. 
nations and excuses he trod under 
foot with utter scornfulness. ‘I 
want that problem; I don’t want 
any reasons why I don’t get it,’’ he 
would eray. 

“T did study it two hours.’’ 

“That’s nothing to me; I want 
the lesson. You need not study it 
at all, or-you may study it ten hours; 
just suit yourself. I want the les. 
son.’’ 

“It was tough for a green boy,’’ 
says Beecher, ‘‘but it helped me. 
In less than a month I had the most 
intense sense of intellectual inde. 
pendence and courage to defend my 
recitations. His cold and calm 
voice would fall upon me in the 
midst of a demonstration. 

‘‘On one occasion I remember that, 
when reciting, I hesitated. 

‘“*No,’ came from the teacher. 

“T went back to the beginning, 
and, on reaching the same spot 
again, ‘No!’ uttered with the same 
spotagain. ‘No!’ uttered with the 
tone of conviction, barred my pro 
gress. 

‘¢¢The next.’ 
red confusion. 

‘‘The next boy, too, was stopped 
with ‘No!’ but went right on, fin. 
ishing and sat down, and was re 
warded with, ‘Very well.’’’ 

‘**Why,’ whimpered I, ‘I recited 
just as well as he did, and you said, 
No!” 

‘“ *Why didn’t you say, Yes! and 
stick to it? Itis notenough to know 
your lesson. You must know that 
you know it. You have learned 
nothing till you are sure. If all the 
world says, No! your business is to 


And I sat down in 





say Yes! and prove it.’’’ 





HE BELIEVED IN DISCIPLINE. | 
—_— | 
an incident | 


Jacob Riis relates 
about General Grant which shows | 
the latter’s good sense and true | 
greatness. Says Mr. Riis, ‘‘One 
night at a fire in New York I saw, 
muffled to the ears in an overcoat, a 
man whom I immediately recognized 
as General Grant. The policeman | 
who blocked his way did not. He 
grabbed him by the collar, swung 
him about, and hitting him a resound- 
ing whack across the back with his 
club, yelled out, ‘What’s the matter 


with you? Don’t you see the fire- | - 


lines? Chase yourself out of here, 
and quick about it!’ 

‘‘The General said never a word. 
He did not stop to argue the matter. 
He had run up against a sentinel, 
and when stopped went the other 
way. That wasall. The man had 
a right to be there; he had none. I 
was never so much of an admirer of 
Grant as since that day. It was 
true greatness A smaller man 
would have made a row, stood upon 
his dignity, and demanded the pun 
ishment of the policeman.’’—April 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


ore 


OUGHT TO BE FAMILIAR. 


But the veteran always maintains 
his dignity ; both the white veteran 
and the black veteran. In the moun 
tains of New Hampshire I met one 
of the colored troops, who was still 
fighting nobly, driving a stage ona 
country route; and said to him: 
‘*What is your name?’’ 

Said he: ‘George Washington, 
sah !’’ 

I said: ‘‘That is a name that is 
well known to everybody in this 
country.”’ 

Said he: ‘‘I reckon, sah, it ought 
to be. I’s been drivin’ heah eber 
since de wah !’’—Horace Porter. 


——___.§-o-.-- 


THE YES-0OR-NO CORNER. 


The efforts on the part of mem 
bers of the House to pin one another 
down to direct answers reminded 
Representative Capron, of Rhode 
Island—one of the best story tellers 
in the House, by the way—of an ex- 
perience in the last campaign. Mr. 
Capron was very much bothered 
while making a speech by a man in 
the audience who insisted on asking 
questions to which he demanded 
either ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no’’ for an answer. 

‘“‘But there are some questions,” 
finally remarked Mr. Capron, ‘‘which 
cannot be answered by ‘yes’ or 
‘no.’ ”’ 

‘I should like to hear one,’’ scorn. 
fully commented his annoyer. 

‘*Well,’’ said Mr. Capron, ‘‘I think 
Ican prove it. Have you quit beat- 
ing your wife? Answer ‘yes’ or 
‘no.’ ” 

The crowd saw at once that Mr. 
Capron had the man in a trap If 
he said ‘‘yes’’ it was a confession 
that he had been beating his wife ; 
if he said ‘‘no’’ it was an admission 
that he was still indulging in the 
pastime.— Washington Post. 





NEGRO AND THE FISH 


Compromise in matters of princi- 
ple is alwaysa failure. The policy 
runs away with the principle, and 
we find ourselves in the position of 
a negro who was fishing on the coast 
of Florida, when a carpon caught 
hold of his hook and pulled him 
overboard. He came to the surface 
and sputtered out: ‘““‘What I wan’ to 
know, is dis nigger a-fishin’, or is 
dis fish a niggerin’.’"’"—Rev. Henry 
Van Dyke 


~~ ‘ 


It may be news to many and, in 
cidentally, a ‘‘hunch’’ to the funny 
man whose political fortunes may 
encourage him to ‘get gay’’ with 
President Roosevelt, to say right 
here that, with all his breezy b)unt- 
ness, with all his love for a good 
story and all his coma aderie, the 
Man in the White House will not 
“stand for’’ a smutty joke or an off- 
color yarn. He will not shy at an 
oath, one of those unotuous, em 
phatio oaths that sometimes spring 
from the lips of strenuous men, but 
the ‘‘nasty’’ story so frequent and so 
favored among politicians of the pro. 
fessional type! No! No! Roosevelt 
don’t like ‘em. This may seem apart 
from a study of Leslie M Shaw, but 
I mention it because it is an sver- 
sion shared by the new Secretary 
who is, withal, something of a hnu- 
morist and much of a raconteur, 
quite as quick at ‘getting back’’ in 
badinage or debate as the President 
himself.—John H. Raftery, in St. 
Louis Mirror. 


———— 0 ——- 


Our days are comparatively few, 
and we live through each day only 
once. Therefore, it behooves us to 
make each day worth while.— Ladies’ 
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Our Social Chat. 
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AS CONTRIBUTORS to this department of 
The Progressive Farmer, we have someof the 
most wide-awake and progressive young ladies 
and young men and some of the most entertain- 
ing writers among the older people of this and 
other States, the ages of the members ranging 
from sixteen to more thon sixty. 

YOU ARE REQUESTED to join by sending 
us a letter on some subject of general interest, 
and writing thereafter as often as possible. 

WHEN WRITING, give full name and post- 
office address for Aunt Jennie’s information. 
If you do not wish your real name to appear 
in print, give name by which you wish be 
known as a Chatterer. 

TWO WEEKS OR MORE must, as a rule 
elapse between the time a letter is written and 
the date of its publication. 

ADDRESS all letters to Aunt Jennie, care of 
The Progressive Farmer. Raleigh, N. C. 








AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. 


Patience writes an interesting let 
ter. Iam sure nearly all readers of 
Social Chat are with her in opposition 
to the drink evil. I hope that the 
Anti-Saloon Leagues,now being orga- 
nized in this State will be wisely 
managed and accomplish good. 

Well! Margaret’s letter surprised 
me. I hope she will not fail to write 
us of that camping trip. We appre- 
ciate her kind words for THE Pro 
GRESSIVE FARMER, and wish her un- 
bounded happiness in her new estate. 

Ruth enters our circle for the first 
time this week, and we welcome her 
heartily. Hers is one of tha most 
thoughtful letters that we have had 
this year, and I commend it especially 
to our young lady readers. Come 
often, Ruth. 

‘‘Reader,’’ Of Orange County, dis- 
ousses the question of arranging the 
spring and summer wardrobe for the 
family. Don’t forget please that on 
May 1st the prize tucker offered for 
the best letter on thissu“ject will be 
awarded. We ought to have several 
more letters before that date. Write 
us your views. 

We have letters also from a Wayne 


County ‘‘Reader’’ and a letter from y 


Rebecca acknowledging receipt of the 


prize offered by the editor. 
AUNT JENNIE. 





THE EVILS.OF DRUNKENNESS. 


DreaR AUNT JENNIE:—I throught 
I would have entered the competi. 
tion for Mr. Poe’s prize, but after 
reading so many interesting letters, 
I decided that would be useless, so I 
am going to write about anything I 
please, with your poermiasion, as it 
is too late to try for the book. 

Spring is here again with its 
bright sunshine, balmy air, and 
lovely flowers. It is so pleasant to 
stroll through the woods now and 
find the dainty pink and white trail 
ing arbutus, or mountain roses as 
some call them, peeping through the 
straw and leaves, and other wild 
flowers too numerous to mention, 
while the early spring flowers grace 
the front yards in all their glory. 
Ilove the spring and summer with 
the little birds pouring forth their 
sweet melodies, when Old Mother 
Earth is arrayed in all her splendor 
by nature and everything seems 
joyous and glad. 

Isometimes almost envy those who 
live where they can enjoy the sun 
shine and flowers all the time; but I 
suppose if if were our privilege, we 
would soon grow tired and wish our 
lot different. Now we know how 
to appreciate them after a long win 
ter of cold gloomy weather. I think 
though that it would be right pleas- 
ant to take a view from the top of 
Margaret's tree occasionally. I en- 
joyed her letter so much. [ like to 
hear of things away from home, if 
I cannot see them. 

Is it not dreadf@ to contemplate 
the misery and distress that follows 
in the wake of intemperance—the 
homes that are made desolate, the 
wives, mothers and children who, 
broken hearted, are made to suffer, 
worse than death sometimes, from 
the effects of this greatest of all 
curses to the human race? Think 
how the innocent must suffer, starve 
and die for the lack of the necessi. 
of life, that the selfish cravings of a 
drunkard’s appetite may be satisfied ! 
How can men, self-respecting, intel 
ligent men, so forget themselves as 
to be led astray by anything so de. 
grading and sinful ? 

They will say, ‘‘Oh, I can stop 
drinking just when I get ready; an 
occasional drink does not hurt any 
one "’ Yet it is the occasional drinker 
that makes the drunkard. Beware 
of the first drink for I assure you 
that ‘‘where there’s drink there's 
danger.'’ If you never take the first 
drink you cannot take the second. 
What inducement is there to drink 
the vile stuff? Gods Word plainly 
suys that the drunkard shall come to 
poverty, also that no drunkard shall 
inherit the Kingdom of Heaven. 
When it deprives you of prosperity 
while on earth and Heaven after 
death what else is there to live for ? 

Now if we young women would do 





anthing to eradicate this evil from 


our fair home land, we must let our 
every influence prevail against it. 
We must place the standard of right 
as high for the young men as they 
do for us, and insist that they come 
up to it before we accept any atten 
tion from them whatever. If we 
would succeed though we must all 
be of one accord in the matter. 

Aunt Jennie, please excuse such a 
long letter. I only intended to write 
a short letter when I began but, as 
usual, forgot myself. 

Won’t some one please tell me how 
to clean tan kid gloves ? 

Jennie Acton, tell me what kind of 
vine will make the best shade when 
trained around a veranda. Our ve- 
randa is to the west and it is very 
warm in the afternoon during the 
summer. With best wishes to all. 

PATIENCE. 

Sampson Co., N. C. 


a oe 


FROM THE PRIZE WINNER. 


DEAR AUNT JENNIE :—I wish to ex 
press through Social Chat to the 
editor,'Mr. Clarence H. Poe, many 
thanks for the beautiful book re- 
ceived last week. It was indeed a 
pleasant surprise. Itisa gem. And 
from one of my favorite authors. 

Who can estimate the value ofa 
good book! The more you put into 
the mind, the more you increase its 
capacity. The more we know the 
easier we learn; as the more living 
branches a tree possesses, the more 
blossoms and fruit it can bear. 

With best wishes for THE Pro. 
GRESSIVE FARMER, Aunt Jennie, and 
Social Chat. 


REBECOA. 
Onslow Co., N. C. 





WHAT IS CHARITY? 


DEAR AUNT JENNIE :—F come again 
knocking for admittance. I know I 
am a very poor writer, but as has 
been suggested by some one, we had 
better write poor letters than none. 

A subject, Charity, has been sug. 
gested. I think charity is that love 
to God which leads us to think favor- 
ably of our fellow man, even though 
he differ from us. I do not think we 
should cheat or fail to pay our hired 
help to get money to give to more 
so-called honorable places. I believe 
true charity consists in doing as we 
would like to be done by, and that 
there is as much true charity in help- 
ing the poor around our own doors, 
as there is 1n sending it to the heathen 

Will some of the Chatterers give a 
recipe for making soda crackers 
such as those we buy from stores! 

Although the prize has been won 
on :‘How to make home happy,”’ I 
wish to say in regard to that subject, 
if every inmate of a home will do as 
he or she would like to be done by, I 
believe that home will be a happy 
one. 

With best wishes for Aunt Jennie 
and the THE PRoGRESSIVE FARMER, I 
close. A READER, 

Wayne Co., N.C. 





ARRANGING THE SPRING AND SUMMER 
WARDROBE. 

DEAR AUNT JENNIE :—As there ap- 
pears to be few aspirants for the 
tucker prize, I will give some of my 
ideas on thesubject. 

Where there are several members 
in the family, it is economy to pur- 
chase the white goods by the bolt. 
Then for a supply of nicer garments, 
get cambrics and lawnsdales in short 
lengths. It is wise to begin the 
white sewing aprons, etc., quite 
soon after the holidays thereby get 
ting them out of the way before the 
other sewing is needed in the spring. 

Some of us buy too much trim 
ming for our white garments. While 
it is pretty, itis expensive and causes 
much more work to mike the gar- 
ments, besides adding to the burdens 
of the laundry. I heard the wife of 
a prominent physician remark that 
she had never bought a yard of trim 
ming for herchildren’s underwear ; 
she considered it a useless expendi 
ture of money. 

Soft or negligee shirts for men and 
large boys cost ready-made from 
seventy five cents to one dollar for 
good ones. By carefully ripping up 
a good fitting one a pattern can be 
obtained. Good material can be pur- 
chased for ten cents per yard and 
higher. So that by making them at 
home you can save atleast one half. 
The white shirts should be bought 
ready made. 

For the small boys a suit of blue 
serge or one of flannel is necessary 
for the cool days, with white waists 
of pique, linen and other white goods. 
Ginghams, madras and outings are 
good for every day wear. For every 
day pants it is often quite easy to 
get several pairs for them from the 
good portions of the men’s pants that 
are laid aside. 

The mother will need one neatly 
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fitting blue print wrapper with 
black or dark blue duck skirt mal 
comfortable dressing Sacques for 
morning wear. Then for best, in. 
clude a dark blue lawn With waists 
and skirts. 

The young lady needs go Many 
different things that it is just Useless 
to try to enumerate. As for the ex. 
pense it will depend very much on 
the chance the family hag of pur. 
chasing goods. 

The Social Chat is improving, | 
feel so anxious to get the Paper that 
a few hours delay makes me impa.- 
tient. ; 

I fully agree with Aunt Jennie 
that real names would be quite an 
addition. 

Orange Co,, N.C. 


READER 


FLORIDA. 


DEAR AUNT JENNIE. —The last time 
I wrote I said I was no “Cracker” 
but I'll have to take it back now. for 
I pitied a bachelor in his loneliness 
and the results were that on Easter 
Sunday we were married. I did hate 
to give up my happy home, my peo- 
ple and my dear old State, but I do 
not think now that I'll ever regret it, 

My husband asked me last night 
which North Carolina paper I wanted 
and it took me but a second to decide 
on the best paper in the South—Tur 
PROGRESSIVE FaRMER. As he is going 
to town to morrow I will write to. 
night. 

Ido not know whether it will be 
all right to send my subscription to 
you or not but I suppose it will make 
no difference. I have received the 
copies you were so kind to send me 
and thank you very much for them. 

I am living now in a little cottage 
right on the bay, and from the back 
windows I have a lovely view of the 
Gulf. The rocks I wrote about are 
now mine, but I cannot see them now 
as the bluff hides them from view. 

I have been trolling twice this 
week. The first time I caught a fine 
red-fish, but the last time the bay 
was rough and we did not stay long 
enough to get one. 

The orange blooms are about gone 
now, but the Key is almost covered 
in wild flowers. One of my favorites, 
the thistle, is very abundant; part 
of them are white. Inever sawa 
white thistle before I came here. I 
notice the Spanish bayonets are 
going to bloom and I am anxious to 
see how they will look. Saw.pal- 
metto is getting ready for blooming 
too, but the cabbage trees will not be 
in bloom for a long time yet. 

We are going out to the Miakka 
River on a camp hunt soon ; then I'll 
have something to write to the Chat. 

I send you an “invite,’’ as the 
darkies say, to spend a while with 
me some winter. I think you would 
enjoy it. 

I write this letter to you but if you 
care to and think part of it will do 
for the Chat, you may print it. You 
will find enclosed the price of the 
paper for a year and I hope I can take 
it as long as I live. 


MARGARET. 
Sarasota, Fla. 





“THE HOMESPUN DRESS.” 


Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

In THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER not 
long since you published two or three 
verses of the famous Confederate 
war song, ‘‘The Homespun Dress.” 
Wishing to see it in full with all five 
verses and chorus, just as we used in 
the days of °61 to 65, I send it to 
you. You willdoa favor not only 
to me, but to hundreds of your sub- 
scribers by printing it in at least one 
issue of your paper. W. 4H. G. 

Johnston Co, N. C. 


THE HOMESPUN DRESS. 


Oh, yes, I am a Southern girl, 
And glory in the name; 
And boast of it with greater pride 
Than glittering wealth or fame ; 
I envy not the Northern girl, 
Her robes of beauty rare, 
Though diamonds deck her snowy 
neck 
And pearls bestud her hair. 


Chorus— 


Hurrah! hurrah! 
For the Sunny South, so dear ; 
Three cheers for the homespun 
dress 
The Southern ladies wear ! 


Now, Northern goods are out of date ; 
And, since Old Abe’s blockade 

We Southern girls can be content 
With goods that’s Southern made. 

We send our sweethearts to the war, 
But, girls, never you mind— 

Your soldier-lover will not forget, 
The girl he left behind. 


The Southern land’s glorious land, 
And has a glorious cause ; 

Then cheer, three cheers, for South- 

ern rights 

And for the Southern boys! 

We scorn to wear a bit of silk, 
A bit of Northern lace, 

But make our homespun dresses UP, 
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ear them with much grace 


eapun dress is plain, I know, 
Cy bat ‘. palmetto, t00 ; 
got then this shows what Southern 
irls j 
for gouthern rights will do. 
esent the pravest of our land 
To battle with the foe ; 
4 we will lend a helping hand— 
We love the South, you know. 


and, BOW, young man, & word to 


ou, 
If am would win the fair, 
Go to the field where honor calls 
And win your lady there ; 
pemem ber that our brightest smiles 
Are for the true and brave, 
and that our tears are all for those 
Who fill the soldier’s grave. 
—Author Unknown. 


1HE MULTITUDINOUS SEA OF BOOKS. 
advice Equally Good for Old and Young. 

From ‘‘Books and Reading,’’ a de- 
partment in the April St. Nicholas: 

Many grown people are ready and 
gager to help you to find the reading 
on will most enjoy. Many of you 
sre wasting time upon poor books 
ghen better books of the same sort 
yeready to your hands. There is 
tardly a kind of reading in which 
excellent books are not to be found. 
Donot read the second-rate or third. 
mte books because you think there 
yenone better. If you like advent- 
ur, find out the best books of ad- 
ynture; if you care for history or 
the lives of great men or women, go 
josome older reader and tell him or 
‘her the sort of books you like best. 

There is nothing in the poorly writ- 
jn books that has not been much 
better done by greater writers ; and 
there are parents, teachers, librarians 
dergymen, lawyers, editors, or men 
of ccience who will tell you how to 
rach the best reading. 

And the best reading is the wisest 
investment. A great book can never 
be used up; there is always in itnew 
food for the mind, new pleasure. The 
test books are Called ‘‘best’’ because 
they have been most enjoyed. There 
ino sense in wasting time on inferior 
books when there are sO many more 
good books than you will ever find 
time to read. 








> oe 2 
THE WALLS BAN DOWN. 


The Irishman who went upin the 
hotel elevator without knowing what 
twas did not recover easily from 
the surprise, says ‘‘The Irish Inde- 
pendent.’’ He relates it this way: 

“IT wint to the hotel, and says I, 
Is Misther Smith in?’ 

‘Yes,’ says the man with the 
wjercap. ‘Will yez step in?’ 

“So I steps into the closet and all 
ofa suddint he pulls the rope, and— 
i's the truth I’se telling yez—the 
walls of the building begun running 
down to the cellar. 

“‘Och, murther!’ says I, ‘what'll 
boome of Bridget and the children 
Yhich was left below there?’ 

“Says the sojer cap man, ‘Be aisy, 
tr: they'll be all right when yez 
ome down.’ 

“Come down, isit,’’’ says I. ‘And 
itis no closet at all, buta haythenish 
ulloon that ye got me in,’ 

“And wid that the walls stood 
Hock still and he opened the door, 
td there I was wid the roof just 
wer my head! And that’s what 

ved me from goin’ up to the hevins 
ittrely !""_Exchange. 


_— 


LAUGHED OUT OF IT. 


Never be laughed out of anything 
wth holding on to. Some people 
‘laughed out of their principles. 
ey are ashamed to stand up for 
“right in the face of a smile 
Uhers believe in themselves only so 
“Tas Someone else believes in them. 
‘ey can be laughed out of their am- 
tions, They give up the idea of 
“ounting to anything if an ac 
‘’uintance seems to think it absurd. 
No man ever yet made his mark 
hodid not have to face ridionie. 
lat do you euppose the men who 
litrails along with Lincoln thought 
out his amlitions? What shouts 
mocking langhter would have 
rteted young Garfield if as he trod 
“towpath he had whispered to his 
~Panions the yearnings that filled 
bovish heart? Everyone has to 
tthe test of derision. Those who 
tbe laughed ont of their beliefs 
‘their purposes are counted among 
* World’s fajlures every time.— 
"ng People’s Weekly. 





» at things that must be done 
‘ the feeling of an athlete, de- 
‘ted at the chance of being able 

aene strength.—Ladies’ Home 


Do not be misled by strange fan- 
~° art, but in your dress let na- 
Stake some part.—Garrick. 








STOPS THE COUGH 
jm WORKS OFF THE COLD. 
I romo-Quinine Tablets cure a cold 

day. No Cure, No Pay. Price 25 cents. 
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Christian Life Column. 


Children’s Column. 





Woman’s Work. 





UNEXPECTED BLESSINGS. 


The ways of God are past finding 
out. His providences are oftentimes 
inexplicable and his leadings seem to 
bring us into untoward conditions, 
yet there are unexpected blessings 
born of seemingly unpropitious cir- 
cumstances. The riddle that Sam- 
son proposed to the young men of 
Timnath, ‘Out of the eater came 
forth meat, and outof the strong 
came forth sweetness,’’ suggests a 
deeper and profounder thought than 
that out of the carcass of the lion 
Samson had secured honey to eat. 
It is also the riddle of human ex 
perience and finds its interpretation 
in the unfolding of life itself. We 
have come to understand that that 
which has seemed the most destruc 
tive in the world’s history and in 
human experiences has been pro- 
ductive of benediction,and that which 
has appeared only as: disastrous has 
prepared the way for blessing. Sin 
entered into the world and became 
such a stench before God that the 
world must be destroyed. The deluge 
swept all living things before it and 
left only a world waste, but ‘‘out of 
the eater came forth meat’’ and the 
earth’s rich treasure-houses were 
fashioned by the washing of the 
waters, and the treasures themselves 
hidden away in their secret vaults. 
The lightning flashes across the 
heavens and brings conflagration 
and death. An inexplicable agent of 
ill, ‘‘but out of the strong there came 
forth sweetness’? when the light- 
ning’s flash wag harnessed, and the 
messages began to sound through 
the ocean’s depths in the telegraph 
cable, and our friends’ voices came 
to us as though in weird delusion as 
we sat by our own firesides with the 
newly invented telephone. 

Our first parents transgressed 
God’s law, and wretchedness and 
misery, sickness and death, became 
the fruits thereof. Why God per- 
mitted it has been a question that 
men have long asked, because it 
seemed only as an evil, but out of 
the eater came forth the blessing in 
the promise of God’s love, ‘‘The seed 
of the woman shall bruise the ser- 
pent’s head,’’ and the fulfillment of 
that promise in Christ and the gos- 
pel is a blessing that the world could 
not have known save through the 
darkening shadow of sin. 

The crucifixion of the Master ap 
peared to his followers as though it 
was evil—and evil only ; but through 
that death which friends lamented 
and disciples bemoaned, the world 
has come to understand that it was 
the way of life. The enemies of the 
Christ and his gospel sought to bring 
his religion to naught by the persecu- 
tion of his followers, but every perse- 
cuting blow that bade the disciples 
flee widened the sphere of their 
activity, enlarged the field of their 
opportunity, and was the sweetness 
that was the outcome of the strong. 

Our human lives and spiritual ex- 
periences are lived and experienced 
under like conditions. Our mistakes 
that seem most grievous redound to 
our benefit ; our accidents are some- 
times productive of the greatest suc- 
cesses ; and our errors work out for 
good. In the hour when affliction 
is heaviest we receive the clearest 
revelation. It is only when our bur- 
den has becomes too heavy for us to 
bear that we begin to understand 
the full significance of the Master’s 
exhortation, ‘‘Take my yoke upon 
you and learn of me, for my yoke is 
easy and my burden is light.’’ Dis- 
appointment and grief that cause 
the heart to doubt and the faith to 
waver lead us yet closer atill into an 
unfaltering trust, for there we have 
learned that ‘‘there isa Friend that 
sticketh closer than a brother,’’ and 
that underneath us are the ‘‘ever- 
lasting’arms.’’—The Presbyterian. 
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THE CRY OF THE FAITHLESS. 


Cecil Rhodes’ last words, ‘‘So lit- 
tle done, so much to do,’’ have been 
widely quoted. It was the plaint of 
a great man without religious faith. 
To the man that works with God for 
the uplifting of the Kingdom of 
Christ, there comes the assurance 
that even his failures have been 
transformed into success and his de- 
feats into victories. And though 
the workers fail, the work goes on 
unto its glorious consummation — 
Presbyterian Standard. 





Once let a man be sure that he has 
no other wish but to know the truth, 
whatever it may be, and he will find 
that he has taken a position impreg 
nable to the assaults of doubt and 
fear. For herein is the abandon- 
ment of man to God—an act of per- 
fect trust.—John W. Chadwick. 


MY MA, SHE KNOWS. 


My pa, he scolds me jes’ becuz 
He says I’m gettin’ tough ; 
He says my face is never clean, 
My hands are always rough: 
I’m not behavin’ like I should 
An’ goin’ wrong I s’pose, 
But ma, she takes an’ pats my hand, 
An’ smiles, becuz she knows. 


My pa hain’t got no use fer boys; 
I s’pose he wants ’em men; 

I wonder if he’s clean forgot 
The boy he must ’a’ been; 

Fer ma, she says they’re all alike 
‘Bout face an’ hands an’ clothes, 

An’ says I’ll learn to be a man; 
An’ ma, I guess she knows. 


My pa, he says I ain’t no good 
At doin’ anything ; 
I’d ruther fool away the time 
An’ whistle, dance an’ sing ; 
But ma, she smiles an’ says I’m 
young, 
An’ then she up an’ goos 
An’ kisses me, an’ shows me how; 
Fer ma, you bet she knows. 


My pa, he says I’ll never be 
A business man, like him, 
Because I hain’t got any ‘‘drive’”’ 
And “‘get-up,’’“‘pluck’”’ and ‘‘vim ;”’ 
But ma, she says, so solemn like, 
‘““A man’s a boy that grows;’’ 
‘‘An’ boys must have their playin’ 
spells ;’’ 
An’ ma’s a trump, an’ knows! 


My pa, he shakes his head an’ sighs, 
An’ says doesn’t see 

Where I get all the careless ways 
That seem jes’ born in me; 

An’ ma, she laughs, an’ laughs, an’ 

laughs, 

Till pa’s face crimson grows, 

An’ then she gays, “‘ ’Tis very queer,”’ 
But, somehow, ma, she knows. 


My ma, she knows’ most everything 
"Bout boys, an’ what they like; 
She’s never ssoldin’ ’bout the muss 

I make with kites and bike; 
She says she wants me to be good 
An’ conquer all my foes, 
An’ you jes’ bet I’m goin’ to be, 
*Cuz my sweet ma, she knows. 
—Selected. 


THE BOOKS WHICH HELPED LINCOLN. 


It is frequently said that the young 
people of to-day read too many 
books. It ia not difficult to believe 
this, when one remembers what 
strong types of intellectual great- 
ness have been developed through 
the thorough study of a very few of 
the masterpieces of literature. 

Lincoln in his boyhood had access 
to four books, the Bible, ‘‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’’ ‘Burns’ Poems’’ and 
‘*Weem’s Life of Washington.’’ He 
80 memorized many of the chapters 
of the Bible, that subsequently he 
seldom made at the bar or on the 
“stump’’ a speech in which he did 
not quote from it. He early learned 
in his professional life that to a pub- 
lic speaker the Bible is the most use- 
ful of books. 

Burns developed his fancy and 
imagination, Bunyan taught him 
how to use figurative language, and 
Weems inspired him with the noble 
spiritof Washington. Foreign read- 
ers of his Gettysburg speech and his 
second inaugural address asked: 
‘‘Whence got this man his style, 
seeing he knows nothing of litera- 
ture?’ 

He got it from the English Bible 
and from Bunyan’s ‘‘Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress’’—two books which represent 
the rhythm, the idiom, the majesty 
and the power of the English lan- 
gtage.—The American Boy. 
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LEARN ACCURACY FOR ONE THING 





Every b»y and girl should be de 
termined to be accurate. In study 
ing lessons, be sure to get the exact 
meaning ; in talking, state the truth 
of the thing; in working, do every- 
thing just right. 

There were two boys who worked 
inastore They were named John 
and James. Their duties were alike, 
and they were required to be at the 
store at half-past seven in the morn- 
ing. John was always there to the 
minute, or a few minutes before 
time ; James came the same number 
of minutes after time. When John 
arranged the goods in the window, 
they were accurately marked and 
priced ; James forgot to put the num- 
ber on, or priced them incorrectly. 

These are only twoof the things 
whioh indicated the distinotion be 
tween the two boys. But every day 
and week they grew further apart— 
John doing his work accurately and 
therefore well, James slighting all 
he conveniently could. 

It was not long until John was 
promoted for carefulness in his 
duties; James was warned to alter 
his manner, and finally discharged. 
The accurate boy grew up to bea 
wealthy, self-made man. Men liked 
to deal with him: they were sure of 
being treated fairly. James tried 
several positions, but lost them on 
account of his inaccuracy in little de. 
tails; and, though he got through 
the world somehow, he had not the 
happiness and success that John 
achieved with the same opportuni- 
ties. 

There are many things which tend 
to make a noble characte. Place ac- 
curacy high in the list.—Words of 





Cheer. 


KISSING THE BABY. 


There are many mothers who give 

themselves infinite trouble about the 
big and obvious things connected 
with nursery management,—who 
strive bravely to be up to date in the 
matter of plumbing, ventilation and 
infectious diseases,—who yet fail 
wofully when it comes to certain de- 
tails. One of the most important of 
these is the disgusting and danger- 
ous habit of allowing every comer to 
kiss and maul the baby. 
A baby, no doubt, is a delightful 
object and almost irresistible, but 
that is no reason why advantage 
should be taken of his helpless con- 
dition to offer him constant hygienic 
outrages. 

Here is a speech a well-meaning 
goose of a young mother made to the 
father of her child on his return 
from business: ‘“‘Mrs. Smith called 
to-day, John. She has a fearful cold 
and sore throat. She thought the 
baby was just too sweet for any- 
thing, and wouldn’t let him out of 
her arms. He took to her wonder- 
fully, too.’’ Naturally the baby de- 
veloped a bad case of the snufiles in 
a day or two, and then it was: ‘‘The 
baby has a dreadful cold. We 
cannot think where he got it, we are 
always 80 careful.’’ 

This mother and the hundreds like 
her should be taught the lesson that 
promiscuous kissing is a bad and 
vulgar habit, productive of much 
danger to adults as well as to chil- 
dren. Adults can protect themselves 
if they like, but infants cannot, and 
so itis the duty of the mothers to 
protect them. 

Even if they mercifully escape 
actual infection in babyhood, there 
still remains the fact that a silly and 
unclean habit is formed, resulting in 
schools full of kissing children, and 
by and by in ridiculous communities 
of kissing acquaintances. We may 
learn a useful lesson from the Japa- 
nese in this regard. They are nota 
kissing race, and the little children 
do not know what it means, except 
perhaps from their mothers. It is 
generally acknowledged that the 
Japanese babies are the healthiest 
of youngsters, and who shall say 
how much wholesome restraint from 
the kissing habit may have to do 
with this fortunate state of affairs? 

To make too much of children is 
to spoil them, but in one respect 
they should be treated like royalty— 
if they must be kissed it should be 
only the back of the hand.—The 
Youth’s Companion. 





MIDSUMMER MILINERY. 


The light, airy effects which mark- 
ed the winter models will be ex- 
aggerated in the midsummer hats, 
says the Delineator. Hats made 
entirely of tulle, or of tulle with 
lace straw drawn through openings 
in tiny puffs, are extremely popular 
and are exhibited in a variety of 
shapes. The tucked tulle toques are 
charming, especially in black with 
the tucks stitched in white. There 
are hats of flowers and hats of leaves, 
and by far the smartest are made 
entirely of foliage and berries or of 
chrysanthemum straw, which closely 
resembles the petals of the flower 
from which it derives its name. All 
the popular shapes and fashionable 
colors are procurable in this straw. 
Soft, pliable Italian chips, Tuscan 
straws and other braids are wonder- 
fully like silk and offer great possi- 
bilities when cleverly manipulated. 
The prevailing shapes thie season, it 
may be noted, are flat and broad. 

For cutting up cold potatoes for 
warming over or for hash we use an 
oyster can with the top and bottom 
melted out. This cuts fine and 
rapidly. It also come handy in cut- 
ting apples, suet, etc., being much 
handier and satisfactory than those 
you buy.—Maud Steinway, Cen- 
tralia, Kan. 








Every mother can have, free, our 
book on the disorders of children— 


stomach troubles, worms, ete. It will 
save many a medical bill. It teaches 


the use of 


FREY’S 


VERMIFUGE 


A remedy especially adapted to the 
delicate stomach of childhood. It bas 
cured children for 50 years, Bottle by 
mail, 25 cents. 


E. & S. FREY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


S C. Brown Leghorns 
it \ B. Plymouth Rocks 
$1.00 PER SETTING OF 13. 
Delivered Free to any express 
office in the State. 











(Routes) W, E. WEIHE, Raleigh, N.C. 

















WINCHESTER 


“NEW RIVAL” FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 
outshoot ali other black” powder shells, because they are made 
better and loaded by exact machinery with the standard brands of ~ 
powder, shot and wadding. Try them and you will be convinced, 


ALL ¢ REPUTABLE » DEALERS » KEEP +4 THEM 












































CURED whil k Yo 
RUPTURE ¢ while you wor ou 


4 ay $4 when cured. No cure, no 
7 Oe geen SPEIRS, Box 971, WESTBROOK, 





Se 
RALEIGH KILL THE HAWKS 
2 MARBLE and WILD TURKEYS. 
WORKS, Why Have Hawks 
pags Aapren ae about your premises? Others do not. 
Tabl pais The Draughon Hawk Caller 
a ets, | calls bo > Fhe P gro ong caller and = 
un an rido -m = , chick- 
Headstones, | fs and birds and please your = aiaal 
‘urkey Hunt 
Iron Fence. is made excitable and profitable by the usecf 
e 
—o—— 
Z m WE PAY FREIGHT. Draughon Turkey Caller. 
————— } a pe imitator of a wild turkey ever proe 
4@- New Catalogue for } | duced, and never fails todraw them to he 
a, (is -abwing bas | These callers are furnished by mail postpaid af 
> 5: . 75 cents each, or $6 per dozen, by the patentee, 


H. H. DRAUGHON, Mingo, N. ©, 


Ist Premium awarded at N. C. State Fair, 1901, 
to each ofabove callers. 
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$5.00 


SHOES 


FOR 


$3.50 








OUR SPECIAL 


Is made [in all leather including Patent Leather, Patent Kid, Box Calf, Enamel, Kid 
and Seal Skin, Etc. 


All New Styles and Shapes. 


We [think they are worth $5.00. Order a pair sent to you subject to examination 
If you do not think as we do return at our expense, and if you do, 
pay $3.50 and get the best shoes made. 


DANIEL ALLEN & CO., 


Raleigh, N. C. 











Gleason’s Horse Book. 
PROF. OSCAR GLEASON. 


Renowned throughout America and patronized by the United States Goy- 
ernment as the most expert and suecessful horseman of 


the age. 


The whole work treats of 


Breeeding, Training, Breaking, Driving, Feeding, 
Grooming, Shoeing Doctoring, Telling Age, and General care of the Horse. 
This remarkable work was, first sold exclusively by agents at $2 per 
copy. A new edition has been issued which contains ever word and ev 
illustration in the $2 edition, but is printed on lighter paper and has a 


heavy, tough paper binding. 














OUR GREAT OFFER, 


We are prepared to make this great offer : 


Send us $1 in new subscrip- 


tions (not your own) to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER or $3 in renew 
(other than your own) and we will send you a copy free prepaid. 
We will send any one a copy of this work and The Progressive; Far- 


mer one year for only $1.25. 
Address : 


First come, first served. Order at once. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 





Read the Complete Poultry Book! 


The Complete Poultry Book contains just what the poultry-raiser or 
the prospective poultry-raiser wants to know. It contains the best thought 
on this subject of C. E. Thorne, Director of the Ohio Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station, and of P. H. Jacobs, now and for many years poultry editor 


of the Farm and Fireside. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED.—Contains a very large number of up- 
to-date illustrations from designs made for this book. The illustrations 
of poultry-houses cannot be surpassed, as they combine practically every 
known design, both cheap and elaborate. 


NEW AND 
COMPLETE 


Poultry Book 

















INCUBATOR.—Plans are given 
for making a practical working in- 
cubator, hundreds of them being 
now in use. 

BROODER.—Plans are also given 
for making a brooder, these plans 
alone being worth many times the 
cost of the book. Thousands of 
brooders have been made according 
to these plans and sold for $8 each. 

BREEDS.—All the different breeds 
are described and illustrated and 
their merits and demerits frankly 
discussed. The best breeds for 
raising broilers, best for layers, best 
for hatching and best for gen- 
eral purposes are pointed out, 
and the reasons for their selection 
iven. 

DISEASES OF POULTRY are ful- 
ly described and the proper remedies 
prescribed. A chaper which, will 
save;money for you. 


PRACTICAL PONTS.—That which characterizes this book and sets is 
apart from all others on the same subject it its intensely practical treat- 
ment of the poultry business from the standpoint of experience. It con- 
tains something valuable for everybody interested in poultry, whether 
they*keep a dozen hens or one thousand hens. 

It contains special chapters on Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Pigeons, etc. 
For the purpose of the general poultry-raiser it is the most complete, most 
up-to-date and most practical poultry book ever published, giving just the 
information every poultry-raiser wants. 

We will send any one a copy of this work and Tae PROGRESSIVE FaRe 


MER one year for only $1.25. 
Address : 


First come, first served. Order at once. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. 0. 
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Correspondence. 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 








The Progressive Farmer’s Special Correspond- 
ent in the Great Metropolis Talks Interest. 
ingly of Several Matters. 

Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
There is an inspiration to the 

writer in the visits of THE PROGRES. 

IVE /'ARMER. I haveread it through, 

and it isa realtonic. One gets so 

used to seeing only city papers with 
their exciting and sensational news 
that, to one who spent young man. 
hood in the country, the agri- 
cultural paper comes with healing on 
its wings. It renews acquaintance 
with Mother Nature, and one can 
almost smell the warm fresh earth, 
as he reads the letters from your cor- 
respondents. Naturally a healthy 
man feels, or ought to feel, as much 
like digging in the ground as he does 
like bathing. Nothing in ‘‘mind- 
reading’’ will soothe the tired city | 
dweller as will the thought of his 

country life, and many a man to-day 





_eurses the time he left the farm 


hoping to better himself by coming 
here. 

STICK TO THE FARM, YOUNG MAN! 

You may never be worth a million, 
but you are no man’s slave, and you 
have enough to eat in any event. 
Come to the city if you can, simply 
to see it, by all means. Every man 
who can afford it should spend ten 
days here. By that time he will be 
tired out, and should thank God he 
has a quiet home in North Carolina 
or some other State where the din 
and roar and rush and nerve racking 
turmoil are over. As one of my 
farmer friends said after I had taken 
him and his wife around a few days, 
‘T’ll be glad to get back to husking 
corn 80 I can rest!’’ 


AN EXPLANATION OF NEW YORK’S MOST 
PUZZLING PROBLEM. 


If a stranger were told that the 
police of New York had ‘‘mutinied,”’ 
he would naturally think a serious 
state of affairs prevailed, so a few 
words regarding it may not be unin 
teresting, for the conduct of the 
greatest city has its lesson for every 
citizen of the nation. Well, there is 
a law here providing for the closing 
of saloons on Sunday, and after cer. 
tain hours week-days. This has been 
practically a dead letter and it has 
been as easy to geta drink Sunday 
as on any other day. Why? Be- 
cause the police would not close 
them. Why? Because their cap. 
tains told them not to;if notin so 
many words, by implication at least. 
Why? Because the saloon keepers 
paid these captains cash for the privi- 
lege of keeping open. If a police 
man disturbed the saloon keeper, his 


’ Captain saw that he was transferred 


perhaps to some God forsaken region 
miles from home, or else be sus- 
pended for doing his duty. The 
whole force for years in consequence 
of the threats of captains, have 
simply ‘‘not seen’’ any saloons open ; 
the bribery has gone on, and it was 
said the law could not be enforced 
and the spectacle has been presented 
of the liquor interests defying the 
law for years. The violation of the 
laws went on openly, differing in 
this respect from ‘‘moonshiners’’ of 
North Carolina. But cur saloonmen 
do not have Uncle Sam to deal with. 
Well, on January ist, a highly moral 
administration came in. But the 
Mayor didn’t want to hurt any 
body’s feelings, so the same thing 
has gone on, with possibly a few 
more front doors closed. But with 
the Mayor, there came a prosecuting 
attorney who was a terror to evil- 
doers. He finally gave notice that 
if the police would not see open 
saloons, h: would get evidence in his 
own way Ad the police would suffer 
the conseyuence. So, as one officer 
said ‘‘it is a choice between criminal 
prosecution and the wrath of the 
captain.’’ There was an alternative. 
They could perform their sworn 
duty! Happy thought. What a 
wonder it had not ocourred to them 
years ago. Some of them got to 
gether and resolved to do their duty 
in spite of their captains. Others 
followed, the captains were thrown 
into consternation if not a state of 
grief; the saloon men don’t know 
what to do; the oity is amazed, and 
ifthe ‘‘mutiny’’ will only grow till 
every honest policeman is arrayed 
on the side of decency—and 80 in 
every 100 are honest men—we shall 
have a spectacle never before seen in 
this city. It will be the easy solu, 
tion of a question that has perplexed 
decent citizens for a generation, and 
may make New York what it should 
be—a model for all other cities. God 
grant such may be the case! 
CURIOUS CUSTOMS IN GROCERY SELLING. 
There are a couple of customs in 
the grocery trade here that seem 


curious. If you ask the price of 
eggs you will be told so many for a 
quarter, not so mucha dozen, and 
sugar is almost invariably sold 
at so much for 3% pounds or 7 
pounds. I don’t know how these 
notions originated, but they are 
firmly established. 

The Pennsylvania Railway has 
always been handicapped by reason 
of the fact that their trains could 
come no nearer the city than Jersey 
City, at which place ferry boats were 
used, involving delay and tedious 
waits. But now they are going to 
spend a little matter of forty million 
dollars in tunneling under the Hud- 
son River into the city. They have 
made large purchases of real estate 
for landing purposes, and the tunnel 
will continue under the city and 
across East River, coming out again 
in Brooklyn, thus constituting one 
of the biggest engineering jobs ever 
undertaken. 

THE CONDITION OF THE COFFEE MARKET 
of the world is such as to cause anx- 
iety among large dealers. Prices 
are very low, and with tremendous 





supplies coming, the outlook may 
well cause consternation. The wants 
of the world are supplied by some- 
thing like 10,000,000 bags of 130 
pounds. This has been exceeded in 
recent years, and the present crop 
promises 15,000,000 bags. What 
would the South do if the cotton 
market were in similar condition? 
REDUCING POSTAGE ON PARCELS. 
The retail grocery trade in various 
parts of the country have at various 
times worked themselves into a fine 
frenzy over the suggestion that mer- 
chandise up to the amount of 20 
pounds weight be carried by mail at 
only 8 cents per pound instead of 16 
cents, as at present. ‘If our cus- 
tomers can use the mails at such 
rates we are undone,’ they say. 
‘‘They will send to the mail-order 
houses and to the department stores 
for all their groceries, and we may 
as well hang up our fiddle.’’ There 
is perhaps some truthin the argu 
ment, but the majority must rule, 
and reduced postage is ‘‘in the air.”’ 
In fact, the tendency is to get goeds 
direct from the manufacturer to the 
consumer, and the low postage rate 
would be taken advantage of by 
many manufacturers who would not 
care a whit it not only the retailer 
but the wholesaler as well, could be 
entirely eliminated. More thanonce 
have the wholesalers heard the re- 
mark, ‘‘The wholesaler must go.’’ A 
constant change is going on and we 
shall see some surprising results 
within ten years. R. A. Dix. 
New York, N. Y. 


a 
REMINISCENCES OF THOSE ‘‘GOOD OLD 
TIMES.” 





Tiller Doesn’t Regret That They Are Gone 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Seeing a piece in THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER, written by ‘‘Ruralist,’’ on 
the old times, it reminds me of fifty 
-or sixty years back when the farmers 
in my neighborhood used to plow 
with a small piece of sheet ironina 
V-shape and a wooden mouid-board 
chopped ont ofa piece of wood to 
turn the dirt. WhenI was a small 
boy, my father went to New Born 
and bought a cast plow and the 
neighbors thought if was a great 
improvement, and if was then. But 
where would it be now? People 
would not use such a one. 

Ialso recollect a farmer that was 
considered pretty well to do; he 
went to New Barn and got a man to 
put him up a baggy. And sucha 
one it was! You would not know it, 


for it was heavy enough for a single- 
horse wagon. 


In those times the lady that could 
geta calico dress was well-dressed, 
for the most of the people wore 
home-made homespun, both ladies 
and gentlemen, Sunday and Monday. 
Inever knew whatit was to have 
anything bought for me to wear ex 
cept acap anda hat until I went to 
work for myself. 

So, Mr. Editor, I am so glad that 
we don’t have those good old times 
that I hear people so often speak of. 
We don’t have to work in the fie’d 
all day and pick or gin cotton until 
9 or 10 o’clock at night for the ladies 
to spin next day. Weoan work all 
day and when night comes, oan sit 
down by the fireside and read the 
news and find out what is going on 
in other parts of the world outside 
home. TILLER 

Carteret Co, N.C. 


THOSE NEW SHOES. 

If our friends, anywhere, need 
shoes, we take pleasure in calling 
their attention to the advertisement, 
in another column, of Daniel Allen 
& Co., and suggest that a mail order 
will receive as promptand honest at 
tention asa call in person. If you 
need anything inthis line and can’t 








call, write them. 


TRUSTS AND TRUST METHODS. 





The Common People Must Meet Organization 
With Organization. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Much has been written and said 
about millionaire and _ billionaire 
trusts and their operations in this 
country during the past decade. 
There has been comparatively little, 
however, said in their praise. They 
are generally characterized as ‘‘con- 
scienceless’’ and ‘‘soulless’’ or as 
some ‘‘wild beast of prey, raven. 
ous and bloodthirsty, sucking the 


life blood of the smaller enterprises 
of the country.’’ 


While I do not propose to defend 
them or their speculative methods, I 
do think that the language often em- 
ployed in speaking of them is alto- 
gether too harsh and unnecessry. | 
What do the millionaires care for the | 
bitter sarcasm and ugly epithets | 
often used in speaking of them in 
the papers? They have an eye to 
business and pay no attention to the 
uncouth comparisons and invectives | 
of those less fortunate than them | 
selves. Why should they care what 
we say about them and their meth- 
ods, since the Supreme Court in 
nearly every instance protects them ; 
deciding, as it nearly always does, in 
the very face of anti-trust laws, that 
trusts’ methods and schemes are 
legitimate? 

These men are in business for 
profit. They are brainy and keen- 
eyed and see situations at a glance, 
and having the means, they do not 
fail to take advantage of conditions 
as they are coming. They seize op- 
portunity by the forelock. They 
act upon well-known business prin- 
ciples even to the minutest details 
of their business. They combine 
their millions to prevent competition 
among themselves and to destroy all 
rival concerns. In this way they 
greatly curtail expenses, control the 
markets and thus inorease their 
profits handsomely. They take ad- 
vantage of all conditions that make 
low prices to buy real estate, or the 
products of labor, etc, that they 
may need, as cheaply as they can, 
and afterwards seil for the highest 
price the situations make it possible 
to obtain. They actually make oon- 
ditions that cause low prices of what 
they buy, and, at the same time, ad 
vance the price of what they sell. In 
short, they conduct a)l their business 
in such a way as to make their 
profits as large as possible. 

The trust is not a bad thing either 
—for the fellow init. The profits all 
come out of the hide and tallow of 
the other fellow, who is not in it. 

Now, all these methods of curtail- 
ing one’s expenses and increasing 
one’s profits are regular and legally 
right, the Supreme Court being 
judge. They are undoubtedly the 
secret of success in accumulating 
large fortunes. Perhaps a majority 
of our farmers and small dealers aim 
to put into practice most of these 
principles in their small deals with 
one another. For instance, many 
persons who happen to have corn to 
sell this year, will take the advan- 
tage of the short crop last year, to 
get the highest price for their corn. 
There are plenty of men who take 
the advantage of some poor fellow’s 
being ina ‘“‘cramp,’’ to buy a horse 
of him worth $75, for $50; and then 
take advantage of some other poor 
fellow’s ignorance and sell him for 
$100, and then brag about their sharp 
deal. We feel bad and think the 
other fellow mean only when we are 
the victims that lost by his sharp dea!- 
ing. When we succeed in making 
big profits in trade, we are much 
pleased and congratulate ourselves 
on being shrowd tradera I do not 
say that this in harmony with the 
Golden Rule, but it is legitimate and 
isthe modus operandi of our long 
established commercial system. 

But why do not the smaller business 
concerns, farmers, etc , succeed more 
generally than they do, since ther 








NEVER I8 TIME more precious than 
when some member of the family is 
attacked by colic, dysentery or any 
bowel trouble. The doctor is dis 
tant butif Perry Davis’ Painkiller 
is near all danger is goon ended. 





** Don’t quite 
like the sound of it.”’ 
But doesn’t onr 2,000 
» careful annual tests 
for vitality and qual- 
ity and the great care 
in selecting stock have 
lots of conscience thrown 
earnestly into it? “Yes!” 

Well then, I will take the 

liberty of the heading and sub- 

mit the propriety of it to the experience of 
many hundreds of thousands of my 


old customers. Seed catalogue free, 
3.3.0. GREGORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mass, 





PATENTS. 


Patented and Unpatented inventions Bought 
and Sold, LUGAS & CO, 81. Louis, Mo. 











follow largely the same business 
principles as do the capitalists? 
There are several reasons, we think, 
why the masses do not succeed un- 
der our present business system. In 
the first place, the masses are not 
united in any of the great essentials 
of success. Many of our people are 
putting forth their best efforts to 
succeed financially, but are trying it 
single-handed and without the neces- 
sary capital, Hence the many fail. 
ures of the smaller enterprises 
throughout the country within the 
past decade. The big fish swallow 
the little ones. 

But you say that the big compa- 
nies combine their millions to ac 
complish their purposes and what 
can the poor farmers do against such 
odds? This, all the more, increases 
the necessity for the farmers tocom- 
bine and co operate in looking after 
their own interests. The Farmers’ 
Alliance defeated the aim of the Jute 
Bagging and Tie Trust afew years 
ago and this concern was a combina- 
tion of large capital. Again ~the 
fact that trusts and syndicates em 
ploy the most learned and skilful 
lawyers as lobbyists to look after 
their interests in Legislatures, and 
the fact that itis common in our 
day for officials of the government 
to be bribed to look after the interest 
of monopolists, in securing them 
valuable franchises and laws favor 
able to their interests, etc., are only 
s0 many arguments showing the 
superlative importance of forming a 
new trust company to be composed 
of farmers, mechanics and all tho 
performers of productive mental and 
manual labor. This company, the 
masses, to constitute a co-operative 
brotherhood to look after the inter- 
ests of one another in every depart- 
ment of productive labor in com- 
merce and trade, at the ballot-box 
and in State and National Legisla- 
tures. 

Bro Harry Farmer struck the nail 
on the head when he advised farmers 
to vote for their own interest. The 
trusts care nothing for party. They 
vote for the man that will work in 
the interest of their business The 
laboring man, and especially the 
farmer, should follow the example of 
the trust in this particular. Lost the 
great masses of people be awakened 
to their own interests ; let them, like 
the trusts, study the situation; let 
them form honest convictions of 
right, and let the great common peo- 
pie think, talk, act and vote their 
honest convictions of rightin all the 
relations of life—in the field, in the 
workshop, in the home, in trade, in 
church and at the ballot-box, and 
there will soon be a change for the 
better. More anon. 

CLop HopPER 

Beaufort Co., N. C. 


TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All 
druggists refund the money if it fails to cure 
E. W. Grove’s signature is on each®box. 26c. 


RHEUMACIDE 


Is rapidly taking the place of all 
other known remedies as a rheu- 
matic cure, laxative, tonic and 
blood purifier. The reason is 
plain, for it 


CURES 


There is no better time to treat 
rheumatism than durin the 
Spring months, RHEUMACIDE costs 
but $1 per bottle. Sold by all 
Druggists. Secure it and cure 
your 


RHEUMATISM™ 


PLANTS. 


4aay-Half Million well-rooted Tomato 
Piacts half-knee high, $2 per thou- 
sand ; large lots less. 


















4¢@-Transplanted Celery Plants six 
inches, $1 50 per thousand. 


a—>Prize-Taker Oxvion Seedlings, $1 per 
thousand. 


ae V clvet Beans, $2 per bushel. 


Address : 


BEAR HEAD FARM, 





SICK MADE WELL 
WEAK MADE STRONG, 


Marvelous Elixir of Life Discov- 
ered by Famous Doctor-Scien- 
tist That Cures Every 
Known Ailment. 








Wonderful Cures Are Effected 
That Seem Like Miracles Per- 
formed---The Secret of Long 
Life of Olden Time 
Revived. 





THE REMEDY {S FREE TO ALL 
WHO SEND NAME AND ADDRESS 


After years of patient study, and delving into 
the dusty record of the past, as we!l as follow- 
ing modern experiments in the realms of 
medical science, Dr. James W. Kidd, 100 Baltes 














You Can Really Save Two Profi 
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A GOOD CARRIAGE OFFER = 
delice: . a 
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economy is so great that no One hd 
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old fashioned way of buyin . te 
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Orlando, Fla. 





come 











ie ties, EGGS. sy BLOOD. 


| White Plymouth Rock, 18 for ‘ 





FOR 
SALE 


i White Pekin Duck, 12 for $1. 


FOR SALE one-Fourth Vatue 


et Ones 








FEEDERS AND CONDENSERS, 


when new, only s ight repairs needed; ginned 
21 bales with thera the last day they were used 
in December last. 

Price, $65 for Both, 


Carsh or on time, if moved by Ist June. A pow- 
erful sacrifice, 
Cc. W. RANEY, 





KITTRELI, N. ©. 


BROWN COTTON GINS, | 


with latest improvements; run as smooihly as | 
































































building, Fort Wayne, Ind., makes the start- : : : = It 
ling announcement that he has surely discov- | T#8° User in Maine or 1 
far cheaper than at the | bad 
and with equal opport dint 
turn any article that ia pn that 
tory. Teaid buyers at ars 
this firm has prepared a lar, Ord 
logue which shows by accurate i)|ne 
trations and careful description m0! 
actly how and of whut ¥ 
each vehicle is constructed We | 
| catalogue is a valuable cuide tc the 
ers of Carriages and harness and 
even thore who may inter 1 buying + 
elsewhere should have a copy on hand 2 
to consult in order to be informed hh 
what the fair factory price is befordillil nex 
the profits of jobbers and retailer sa 
are added on. Anyone can obtaiz | 
this catalogue free by writing to Th Ja 
Columbus Carriage and Harnes ter 
Company, Columbus, Ohio. tim 
lod 
: li 
DR. JAMES WILLIAM KIDD. . ? : 
ered the elixor of life. That he is able with the hel 
aid of a mysterious compound, known only to mel 
himself, produced as a resultof the years he ; 
has spent in searching for this precious life I 
giving boon, tocure any and every disease 
pag ba peers " the human body. —— is “e 
no doubt of the doctor’s earnestness in making mM i 
his claim and the remarkable cures that he is riba at arr Ouc fa 
aily effecting seems to bear him out ve EAD Dept. u7 T 
strongly. His theory which he advances is one mM CYye. co. CHICAGD, 1 
of reason and based on sound experience ina ee (or 
medical practice of many years. It cosis noth- § 
ing to try his remarkble “Elixirof Life,” as SOUTH CAROLINA IN 
he callsit, for he sends it free, to anyone who A an 
is a sufferer, in sufficient quantities to con- 
vince of its ability to cure, so there is absolutely TER- STATE AND 10( 
no risk run. Sovw-e ot the cures cited are i 
very remarkable, and but for reliable witnesses orc 
would bardly be credited. The lame have WEST INDIAN . 
thrown away crutches and walked about after 1 lin 
two or three trialsof the remedy. The sick, “ ba 
given up by home doctors, have been restored EXPOSITION 
2 their families ane friends in —~* t health. l 8 on 
theumatism, neuralgia, stomach, heart, liver, —— 
kidney, blood and skin diseases and bladder CHARLESTON =: G pt 
abies disappear as by, magic. Headaches, : Saat tr 
backaches, nervousuess, fevers, consumption, 
coughs, colds, asthma, catarrh, bronchitis snd December Ist 190} to June Is {9 
all affections of the throat, lungsor any vital J ) ! Be 
organ are easily overcome in aspace of time 
that is simply marvelous. ey 
Pariiat paralysis, locomotor ataxia, dropsy, 80 
gout, scrofula and piles are quickly and per- 
manently removed. lt purifirs the entire sys- ne 
tem, blood and tissues, restores normal nerve 
wer, serene ond a sae ot perfect health —— OFFERS —— 
s produced «tonce. To the doctor all systems : 7 
are alike and equally affected by this great | Cheap Excursion Rates and Excellen ar 
“lixir of Life.” Send for the remedy to-day. Service, Shortest and Quickest 
It is free to every sufferer. State what you R : Pp las th 
want to be cured of and the sure remedy for oute, Pullman Buffet Sleep ‘ 
it will besent you free by mail. ing Car to Charleston 10 
on All Through th 
Trains. go 
Call on or address any Agent, AWM & 
lantio Coast Line, for rates, schedule j, 
sleeping car accommodations, ete. P 
or the undersigned : th 
T. M. EMERSON, 4. WH, EMERSON, 
Tratfic Manager. General Passenger Ager 80 
HALIJ.OCK’S ANTI-CLOG WEEDER AND : 
CULTIVATOR is the best implement on the WILMINGTON, N C. “ 
momen tr - aere crops, Papel pbs J A daganeer - - ta 
oatsand putting in grass seeds will save its cost 
in one day’s us-; cu'tivating 15 to 2) acres of STEM-WIND W, CH CHAIN AND CHI N 
corn that r quires po hend labor; prepar:s Beret tees: steams % 
cotto” for chopping bye the same labor — &> Jedd the EES St 3 we 
chop two acres t» ove without its use in the s = Nickel-Pla o 
field. Price, $7.50 delivered at vour railroad | watch Ee ee ena Charts f 
station prepaid, if your order is received in| forselling 19 packagesof Bluineatloceach \F 1 
Arril. emit by Post Office Order or Express} Send nameandaddressatonce and wewil! \ ¥ 3 
Money Order, Bank Dreaft«r Kegistered Letter. | forward you the Bluine and our large Pree XS 
mium List, postpaid. Nomoney required. ~* 
Address: BLUINE MFG.CO.Box 652. Concord Junction.™ o 
J. E. RUE, Littleton, N. C. LOW RATES T FVILLE i | 
ag-J. E. RUE is reliable. ; ( ASH 1 ae 
McM. FurGERsoN,P.M. | ACCOUNT SOUTHERN BAPTISM b 
CONVENTION MAY 8TH J 
| TO 15TH, 1902. is 
On account above occasion ti mn 
Southern Railway will ge!l roun ‘ 
|trip tickets to Asheville, N.C, 
| the very low rate of one fare for th y 
: introducers of more varieties’ | round trip. Tiokets on esile _ p 
of squash than all ourbrother h te ; j limit Mé 
combined. Here's pariallists | 6th to 10th, inclusive, final lim" ae @ 
Hubbard, Marblehead, Victor,Warren | 218t, except by depositing t! ket W a 
Batman, Chostuusand Geiden Bronze. | Joint Agentat Asheville on or? 
annual cat: f'Ve le ; : 
Howersced seutFree*"* @ | fore May 15th, and on payment off 4 
eens purest | fee ot conte is extension of = : 
. . S. try ours. 1 incl 
So \\ LH.GREGoRY may be o taine to and in 
Ny & ; June 2nd, 1902. , 
Marmiohend, For the accommodation of delé , 
Se : gates and friends of this Convent? 
ia ‘aspecial train will be operated from & 
LIFE $1Z Salisbary to Asheville, leaving Salil a 
| : | E DOLL bury 7:15 a. m., May 8th, and arti t 
| FREE Baby's clothes will isg at Asheville 11:15 a. m. Say 4 
now fit Dollie.’ dav. ; vid 
Girls can get this bea ( i lent #6 
| Life Size Doll absolutely = - Double daily and excel * ym in ad q 
eplling only four boxes of our 18 afforded in each direction in 
at2) cents box. Write today | $10D 60 this snecial service. - & 
ve will sen: : n nl ato 
| by mall postpaid. when woldeend These rates apply from «1 ote rn » i 
| e mone) e vi $ av except 5 
| send you this Life Size Doll which | on the Southern Railwa) — g 
is 234 fect high and can wear =| Louis Division. 
y's clothes. Dollie has an In rates frou bi 
destructible Head. Golden Hair, Ask your agent for rat ea 
Body, @ Gold Plated Beanty | Y‘ ur station. From Raleig h, a 
ings, For farther information and SCH y 
i: ; ra or Ow * : 
iuction ot the Anetinen® = ing oar reservations writ a ) 
128 child's memory long after child | T. C. STURGIS, x 0 
lays have passed. Address, i uf ilding 
| NATIONAL MEDICINE Co, || Yarborough House Building ‘ 
DoliDent.242 New Haven,Cone eigh, N.C. ( 
* " se 
y 
No matter when, where or how you buy a carriage or 
harness, our FREE illustrated catalogue will furnish a 
| you with the LOWEST FACTORY a, com- t 
plete descriptions and accurate illustrations. It will ' 
























Write to the 












guide you in buyingright. It also explains our plan 
of selling direct.— . e 


A Plan that Fully Protects Every 
Buyer Against Loss or Dissatisfaction. 


Factory and General OMce, Columbus, Ohie. 
7 Western Office and Distributing House, St. Louis, He. 


The Columbus Carriage & Harness Co. 
St. Louls. 


it office Columbus. 
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ee OF THE NASH 
GING MEETING 
g000R AS ONTY ALLIANCE. 


nce of The Progressive Farmer. 


d : 
county Alliance meeting at 


Pos Church last Thursday 
a the best one we have had in 
a two years. All lodges in 
Tose order were represented, 
” ae Nearly all the county 
td a were present. The attend. 
tll the largest we have had in 
a time. Several of the good 
ie were present; also, some 
saies WHO were not members, (but 
go bope they will be before long) 
ed out-doors while the secret 
ad performed. Our worthy 


+. Bro. 8. S. Sykes, whose 


presiaen : 

jeen &3 seldom fool him, had 
sready ‘F000 signs’’ of better things ; 
he lost 2 time on routine and at 
the proper time announced, ‘‘Recess 


Now, we always try 
do our duty on such occasions, 
snd this proved no exception to the 


is 2 grand feast, indeed; and 
tadsome semblance of the Alliance 
jinners of olden times. What a pity 
that all good people, especially farm- 
gs and laborers, do not join the 
Order and make its influence felt 
gore strongly ! 

Weare nothing, scarcely, to what 
geshould be, but Iam proud to say 
that this meeting showed an inorsase 
of 40 per cent. over any previous one 
inthe past twelve months. 

In conclusion, we will say that the 
pext county meeting will be held at 
game place on our regular day in 
July, and we hope to have a bet- 
tr meeting than we had this 
time. Can’t some brother, whose 
lodge has gone down, bestir himself 
alittle, get a few of his neighbors to 
help, and bring his report to the July 
meeting : C. H. Batnzs, Seo’y. 

Nash Co., N. C. 





MEETING OF SAMPSON COUNTY FARM- 
ERS’ ALLIANCE. 





(orrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Sampson County Farmers’ Alli- 
ance met at Purdona, April 10th, 
1022. The meeting was called to 
oder by the President, E. T. Tar. 
lington. We are proud to say we 
hidagood meeting. Bro. J.C. Bain, 
ou State Lecturer, was with us and 
gaveus much goodinformrtion. The 
trade question was discussed by Bro. 
Bainand others, and it seemed that 
every one present became interested 
s0 much that they forgot when din- 
ner time came. 

At3p.m. the meeting adjourned 
anda good dinner was spread before 
the crowd, which all seemed to en- 
joy. As the farmers always do at 
their meetings, they had a plenty of 
good rations and some left over. 

Our next County Alliance meets at 
South River the second Thursday in 
july. Weare looking forward to a 
good meeting. Let every member 
that can doso, be present. We have 
some up-to date members over there 
and we are satisfied that you will be 
taken care of properly. 

Jas. A. TURLINGTON, Seo’y. 


Sampson Co., N. C. » 





TEACHERS SHOULD ATTEND THE SUM- 
MER SCHOOL OF THE SOUTH. 





Uorrespon dence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The Summer School of the South, 
the first session of which will be 
held at the University of Tennessee, 
Jane 19th to July 3istof this year, 
sone of the most important move- 
nents for improvement of the teach- 
ts of the Southern States that has 
Yet bobn made. The faculty em- 
Ployed | for this first session will in- 
‘ude #5 men and women, each 
tlectefi for scholarship in some 
*ecial} line and for ability to teach. 
Among these are some of the best 
tnown teachers in America. 


The courses are organized with 
_ ‘: reference to the needs of 


ois in this section. In order to 
Pt the work to the needs of 
eachrs of all sections about eighty 
diferent courses are offered, ranging 
ftom the kindergarten and the pri- 
Mary district school to high school 
aod college work. This willfmake it 
Possibis for teachers to select such 
soups of studies as they may be 
Nos interested in. 

A largs part of the money for this 
“a ) is given by people at the 
" Q interested in the advancement 
_ ©1ucation in the South, and by 


“ad ‘sizens of Knoxville and Knox 
a ity. It is their desire that the 


‘td that the cost to teachers will be | 


the cast possible. The only charge 


Or tuition and for attendance 





Kirxp YOUR EYES OPEN and be sure 


you ask for Perry Davis’ 

you get just that and 

Use it promptly tccure 

— diarrhcea and all other 
8] complaints in summer. 


‘est possible sshool be made | 


upon lectures will be $5.00 registra- 
tion fee on entering. 

Board and lodging can be had on 
the University grounds and in Knox- 
ville'at prices ranging from $3.50 to 
$4.50 a week. 

The railroads will sell round trip 
tickets from all points in the South- 
ern States for the price of one first 
Class fare. The final limit to these 
tickets will enable those holding 
them to remain inthe mountains of 
east Tennessee and western North 
Carolina several weeks after the 
close of school. i; 


—___—___.4}-0~-_ 


TAX FOR BUILDING ROADS. 





Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

I see in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
of March 25th, a letter from Mr. J 
M. Beatty headed ‘‘How You Pay 
Your Part of the $10,000,000 Tax.’’ 
There is too much truth in his letter 
for it to be successfully denied. I 
for one am in favor of working the 
public roads by taxation, and I hope 
that our next law-making powers 
that meet January, 1903, will makea 
law to stop this $10,000,000 tax for 
bad roads and make a tax for good 
roads of $1 on the $100 worth of 
property and 50 cents on the poll for 
aterm of five years. I think this 
would raise plenty of money to put 


the roadsin good shape. I hope to 
hear from others. 8S. S. SyvKgs. 
Nash Co., N. C. 





ENGLISH COMPANY TO FIGHT TOBACCO 
TRUST IN THIS STATE. 


Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer, 
19th: The Imperial Tobacco Com- 
pany of Engiand, with $60,000,000 
capital, formally entered this State 
and will go up against that great 
trust the American Tobacco Com- 
pany. Of course the sellers of leaf 
tobacco will be overjoyed, for Col. 
John W. Hindsdale, the local repre- 
sentative of the Imperial for North 
Carolina, informs me that it will 
have buyers at each market. He 
says the company is in for business. 
To-day a license tax of $1,000, State 
and county, was paid by him here, 
and the entry of the company was 
officially made. It looks like there 
wili be a battle royal between these 
big companies. The American is 
making things lively in England, 
and, in fact, in Europe generally, 
and so the Imperial proposes to muke 
things lively on this side of the 
water 





SEED PLANTERS. 

The seed planting season is quite 
upon us, and seed planters and fer. 
tilizer distributcrs are in demand. 
‘Yo those who have yet to purchase 
we take great pleasure in referring 
them to the Cole Manufacturing Co., 
of Charlotte, whose advertisement 
appears in another column. The 
scores of testimonials they have re 
ceived attest the fact that they have 
something exceptionally good in the 
way of a seed planter, adjustable to 
any kind of seed, and also a com- 
plete fertilizer distributor attached, 
adjustable to any quantity to the 
acre, or to the hills. We heartily 
recommend to you the Cole M’f’g Co. 


THE CENTRE OF POPULATION. 


Of course, everyone in this coun- 
try has heard, or perhaps read, some- 
thing about the centre of popula- 
tion of the United States. Else 
where in this issue will be found an 
illustration showing the stake which 
marks this celebrated spot, which is 
on the farm of Mr. Henry Marr, 
whose nortraitis nresented herewith, 








four miles east and two niiles south 
of Columbus, Indiana, Mr.’ Marr 
has bought « new McCormick World- 
Centre Binder for 1902. It was emi 
nently proper for this centre-of-) op- 
ulation man to purchuse a World. 


for every other man who needs a 
binder to follow his example and 
purchase an O K. Binder. 


YOU Can’t DREAM 


out the secrets of the merits in the PAGE FENCES, 
he farmers’ experience worked them out. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 





eon =e -@]e-@]e-Beaee? 


¢ :: CHRONIC DISEASES :: ¢ 


successfully treated at home by a MEDI- ¢ 
CAL SPECIALIST of mary years experience. $ 


““B,"’ LOCK BOX, 124, LaGrange, W. C. 





Send 2c, stamp for sympton blank. 
=e @ @-2 2-22 - 2eee8 


Centre Binder—and it is also proper | 





The Markets. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 





Ratiex, April 15, 1902. 
Receipts to-day 118 bales 
Prices to day............. 9 @9% 
Prices, this day last year.8 @8% 
Receipts this season 10,204 bales 
Receipts last season to this 

date 16,697. 


ee ee ee 
ws >: > +e 


NORFOLK PEANUTS. 


NorFOLE, Apil 19, 1902. 
Farmers’ stock nuts are quoted as 
follows: 


ONTO Ae a 3@ 3%eo pound 
3c “cc 


Strictly prime.... 
lou 2%@ 2%o0 * 
Spanish.......... 7244c¢ bushel. 


-_—s +> ¢ 


CHARLOTTE PRODUCE MARKET. 





CHaRLortE, N.C., April 19, 1902. 


NENG ooo iid sw eee eds 75 to 1.00 
NOR oS Srl. Sk ee ce wis 80 to 85 
Ls 60 to 90 
Be ee ee eee 1.00 

J a a ae 80 to 85 
Potatoes—Irish...... 1.35 
Hides—dry salt...... 10 

Si Se 9 to 10 
Skins—calf.................. 40 to 50 
Skins—sheep................ 30 to 30 
Skins—lamb................ 20 to 30 
SKINS —GORE. 662. vce vce se we 10 to 20 
Skins—full wool............ 50 to 80 
Chickens—spring............ 20 to 25 
BUS ees Waite oraiav5is iin Sa ii 14 
Hens—per head............. 35 to 37 
11112) 27 Se Ne See wee ee 18 to 20 
LL CALT ig OR ag eee 38to 4 
RRO R IER 855.600 siete ete eas 8to 9 
Tallow—unrendered........ 2 to 24 
OCI er 18 to 22 
MO OY oars v ein cain Sears 10 to 12% 


COTTON SEED, HULLS AND MEAL. 
Cotton seed meal, per ton..... $25 00 
Cotton seed meal, per sack.... 1 30 
Cotton seed hulls, per 100 lbs., 30 
Cotton seed, per bushel 18 





WILMINGTON MARKET. 


WILMINGTON, N.C., April 19, 1902 


N. C. Bacon— . 
MAASIR EG tees srecanSia\o sca teieteve 13 15 
MHOTIGOID . occ sces sees 10 @ 12% 
LOB ee sors cae aierasureten 10 @ 11 
PEANUTS— 
WC, Batis oss sks 65 
‘¢ Extra Prime...... 70 
SG NNN oooh ese nscale 75 
a 0 ea 55 
‘¢ extra prime....... 60 
CS FBROW s. ccs cess eee 65 
TUS Se ee eaeeertrr 75 @80 
CHICKENS— 
NOIR sos ssisie'%, sixawiaare 20 @30 
PORNO See 4. 65 th 15 20 
WOO WEE occ oo ssass veecsc @26 
Sweet Potatoes........... 70 @75 
Eggs, per dozen.......... 12%@13 


Corn, white, per bushel..76 @8s0 
Spirits turpentine, per gal, 43 


——___—__——» « +o = —- 


If you want the best, the most im- 
proved and the most reliable binder 
in the world—buy the McCormick— 
it is the unit of measure in har- 
vesting machines. 





NEW INSURANCE. 

In another column you will find 
the advertisement of a new kind of 
Insurance for this section, but one 
which has been in vogue in the West 
for years. There it is common for 4 
farmer to insure his crop against 
destruction by storms. For reason- 
able charges why should not our 
farmers do the same? See the ad- 
vertisement and, if interested, write 
to E. M Pace, General Agent, or 
call at Room 2, Pullen Building, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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“NOT KNOW SHE 
HAD KIDNEY TROUBLE. 


DID 





Thousands Have Kidney Trouble and Never 


Suspect It. 





Gertrude Warner Scott Cured by the Great Kidney Remedy, 


Swamp-Root. 


Women suffer untold misery apt Bite gy die. I grew so weak that I 
cause the nature of their disease is|COuld not walk any more than a 


: |child a month old, and I only 
not — understood ; in many | veighed sixty pounds. One day my 
cases when doctoring, they are led | brother saw in a paper your adver- 
to believe that womb trouble or fe- | tisement of Swamp-Root, the great 
mais weakness of some sort is re-| kidney remedy. He bought me a 
rponsible for their ills, when in fact bottle at our drug store and I took 

a ag : .¢|it. My family could see a change in 
disordered kidneys are the chief| i. for the better, so they obtained 
causes of their distressing troubles.| more and I continued the use of 

The mild and extraordinary effect | Swamp-Root regularly. I was so 
of the world-famous kidney and) Weak and run down that it took 


bladder remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- |considerable to build me up again. 
Sank inane Ph |ITam now well, thanks to Swamp. 
> » 


‘ It stands the | Root, and weigh 148 pounds, and am 
highest for wonderful cures of the| keeping house for my husband and 
the most distressing cases. A trial) brother on a farm. Swamp-Root 
will convince anyone—and you may cured me after the doctors failed to 


have a sample bottle sent free by | 2° oan & Ere Ge Gees. 

mail. | 
Among the many famous cures | obit enn Soot 

of Swamp-Root reported in THE. _" 

PROGRESSIVE FARMER the one we) ee 

publish this week for the benefit of 

our readers, speaks in the highest | 

terms of the wonderful curative 

properties of this great kidney) 

remedy. | 


Vinton, Iowa, July 15, 1901. | 
DR. KILMER & CO., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN :—In the summer of | 
1893, I was taken violently ill. My) 
troble began with pain in my stom-| 
ach and back, so severe that it seemed | 
as if knives werecutting me. I was, 
treated by two of the best physicians | 
in the country, and consulted 
another. None of them suspected | 
that the cause of my trouble was Kid- | 
ney disease. They all told me that I | 
had cancer of the stomach, and) 


Sample Bottle Swamp-Root Free by Mail. 


EpiroriaL Notr—If you have the slightest symptoms of kidney or blad- 
der trouble, or if there is a trace of it in your family history, send at once 
to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., who will gladly send you by 
mail, immediately, without cost to you, a sample bottle of Swamp-Root 
and a book telling all about Swamp-Root and containing many of the 
thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters received from men and 
women cured. In writing to Dr. Kilmer & Co, Binghamton, N. Y., be 
sure to say that you read this generous offer in the Raleigh PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER. 

If you are already convinced that Swamp-Root is what you need, you 
can purchase the regular fifty-cont and one-dollar size bottles at the drug 
stores everywhere. Don’t make any mistake, but. remember the name, 
Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and the address, Binghamton, 
_. X 


ATTENTION! PLANTERS AND FARMERS. 
The Park Region Mutual Hail Insurance Association 


WILL INSUBE YOUR CROPS OF COTTON AND TOBACCO AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE 
BY HAIL 


RATES REASONABLE. 





MRS. SCOTT. 

















Insures Tobacco For $100.00 per Acre. 
Insures Cotton For $15.00 per Acre. 








CaLL at Room 2, Grounp Fioor, PULLEN BUILDING, RALEIGH, N. C.,, 


CAPT, E. M. PACE, General Agent, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


Or Address 


P. 0. Box 54. 
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In the accompanying illustration 
is shown the spot that marks the 
centre of population of the United 
States. This spot is sitaated four 
miles east and two miles south of 
Columbus, Ind , very near the resi- 





gether with his barn, is shown in the 





dence of Mr. Henry Marr, which to- | 








Having just pur jtration (which shows Mr. Marr on 


| photograph. v ; 
powers | “ new McCormick binder,| bis machine and his residence and 


|Mr. Marr consented to have him-| barn in the back ground), is fully 
‘self photographed on his  Worid-| illustrated in a beautifal book enti- 
| Centre machine at the spot, marking | tird the ‘* World-Center, whizh will 
the centre of population of the| be mailed free upon application to 
United States. The machine owned | McCormick Harvesting Machine Co., 
by Mr. Marr, and shown in the illus | Chicago, U. 8. A. 


| ALLIANCE 
AY SEWING MACHINE. 
ms 








Delivered Freight Paid to any Rail- 
road Station in North Carolina. 


ae, 


Warranted for 20 YEA RS. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


owerereen (pence 
Style No. 6, Seven Drawers, 
BOX COVE soos cc wn cea vee $18.50 
Style No. 4, Five Drawers, 
Ok COVER. 6.555430 esse cose $17.50 
Style No. 3, Three Drawers, 
BOR MOVER: 55) bok cas veces 16.50 


Our Five-Drawer, “Drop Head” 

Machine is a Beauty. 
Price, only $17.50. 

* —o— 


The above are all the Improved 
Alliance Machines. We are offering 
no other machines now. Send for 
descriptive circular. 


Now is the time to sendin your 
orders for— 


Plow and Plow Castings, 
Guano Sowers and Farming 
Utensils of every description— 
Farm Bells, 
Cook Stoves, 
Feed Cutters, 
Corn Shellers, 
Harrows, 
(Smoothing, 
Cutaway and Solid Disco), 
Wagons, 
Buggies and Harness, 
Barbed and Plain Wire, 
Poultry and Farm Fencing, 
Washing Machines, 
Furniture, 
Pianos, 
Organs, Etc., 
Sugar, 
Coffee, 
Flour, 
Lard, Eto. 


"Granulated Sugar to. day is worth 
$4.85 per 100 pounds, but is sub- 
ject to change without notice, as 
all other prices are. 


"Green Coffee from 8c. to 100. per 
pound. 


EEEREEES< SSEeeEe55 


FERTILIZER et 
\._ ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We have again arranged 
with the Durham Fertilizer 
Co. for the manufacture of 
the Alliance brands of Fer- 
tilizer: North Carolina Offi- 
cial Farmers Alliance Guano, 
and Acid Phosphate, and 
Progressive Farmer Guano. 
These Fertilizers are too well 
known in every community 
where fertilizers are used in 
this State to require an ex- 
tended description of them. 
They have been time tried 
and time tested, and always 
found relixble. Our arrange. 
ment for this year provides 
for their being kept in stock 
by all Agents for the Dur- 
ham Fertilizer Co’s Guanos, 
who will furnish them in 
any quantities at lowest 
prices. For further informa- 
tion concerning them, ad- 
dress : 


DURHAM FERTILIZER CO., DURHAM, N. Ov" * 








Orders will be received for 
Fruit Trees, to be delivered 
next Fall. 

Make all Post Office Mon- 
ey Orders payable at Ral- 
eigh, but address all letters 
to me at HILLSBORO, N. C. 


Fraternally, 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A. 





HILLSBORO, N. C. 
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has been known that what is com- 
monly called resting land is in many 
places beneficial to it, but at the 
same time a loss of a crop or two, 88 
the length of time was allowed. 
Amusing efforts have been made to 
explain in what way such benefits 
were derived. One theory (and pos- 
sibly the most plausible one), was 
that it gave the mineral matters in 
the soil time to dissolve and become 
available for plant food. Others 
contended that the soil needed rest, 
eto. But it was all guesswork until 
experiment and the microscope 
brought the truth to light. 

THE SOIL BACTERIA AND KIND OF OR 

GANISMS. 

The nitric organisms in the soil 
exist in common with hundreds of 
others, many of which are doubtless 
active in the solvent work. The 
nitrifying organisms themselves, as 
will be mentioned further on, have 
such important relations in the sup. 
ply of nitrogenous food, as to have 
escaped attention in their more 
purely solvent acticn. The atten- 
tion of bacteriologists has been de 
voted mostly to a study of the nitri- 
fying organisms as regards their re- 
lation to albuminoid and ammoniacal 
bodies. For this reason the action 
of these organisms and others relat- 
ing thereto as a solvent for mineral 
particles in preparing them for plant 
absorption, has not received the at- 
tention which its merits; but the 
work is being pushed. 

THE NITRIFYING FERMENTS. 

The micro-organisms of most im. 

portance to agriculture, and those 
to which attention is more particu- 
larly called in this article, are the 
bacteria which act upon ancl viewed 
matters and oxidize them to nitric 
acid, or which exert a reducing effect 
on nitric acid, bringing it to lower 
forms of, or even to free nitrogen: 
These organisms belong to many 
different species and act in many 
different ways. The general growth 
to which these organisms belong is 
known as nitro- bacteria. The classi. 
fication of these organisms by genera 
and species would prove of little in- 
terest to the reader of this article 
In general it may be said that there 
are three distinct genera, composing, 
in the first place, those organisms 
which form ammonia or carbonn‘e of 
ammonia from organic nitrogenous 
compounds, such as albumen; in the 
second place, the organisms which 
transform carbonate of ammoniainto 
nitrous acid ; and, in the third place, 
those which transform nitrous into 
nitric acid. Each genus is necessary 
in the complete transformation of 
proteid matter into nitric acid, in 
which latter form alone nitrogen is 
chiefly available for plant food. 


FORMATION OF AMMONIA. 

The bacteria which are especially 
active in the formation of ammonia 
are found constantly in surface soils 
and in the air and rain waters. By 
the activity of these organisms in 
the decomposition of albumen or of 
an albuminoid body large quantities 
of ammonium carbonate are pro 
duced. The organic carbon, which 
is present in the compound, is also 
acted upon during the decomposition 
of the albumen, and by its oxidation 
certain organic acids are produced 
together with carbon dioxide. Any 
organic sulphur which is present in 
the general compound becomes con 
verted intoan acid. The ammonia 
ferment naturally produces alkalin 
ity in the media in which itis active, 
but it has been found that its activ- 
ity is not wholly destroyed even in 
the presence of a plight excess of 
acid, provided the amount of acid 
does not exceed one per cent. This 
ammonia ferment has been found to 
be most active at a temperature of 
from 80 to 100 degrees F., and as the 
tem perature approaches the freezing 
point the activity of the organisms 
diminishes and finally ceases alto- 
gether, but their vitality is not de- 
stroyed, unless the temperature is 
raised and kept at or above the boil. 
ing point for a time 

Now the demonstration of the fact 
that the transformation of organic 
nitrogenous matter into ammonia ia 
due to miocro-organic activity is 
easily made, in the following simple 





Bevare of Ointments for Catarrh that 
' contain Mercary, 


as mercury will surely destroy the sense of 
smell and completely derange the whole system 
when entering it through the mucous surfaces. 
Suclwarticles should never be used except on 
prescriptions from reputable physicians, as the 
damage they will do is ten fold to the good you 
can possibly derive from them. Hall’s Catarrh 
re, manufactured by F.J. Cheney & Co., 
Toledo, O., contains no mercury, and is taken 
internally, acting directly upon the blood and 
mucous surfaces of thesystem. In buying Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure be sure you get the genuine. It is 
taken internally and is made in Toledo, Ohio, 
by F. J. Cheney & Co, Testimonials free. 
= Sold by Druggists, price 75c. per bot 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


manner: Two samples of the same 
soil are placed in suitable vossels. 
The percentages of ammonia and of 
oxidized nitrogen which these sam- 
ples contain are determined by the 
usual chemical process. One of the 
vessels is then sterilized by heating 
for a few hours to a temperature 
above the boiling point 212 F. After 
the lapse of a few weeks, the am- 
monia or its oxidized products (nitric 
and nitrous acids,) ie again determ- 
ined in the two samples. In the un- 
sterilized sample it will be found, if 
the soils have been kept moist and 
at proper temperature, that there is 
a marked increase of ammonia. But 
in the sterilized sample no increase 
will be found. 

WHY REST HELPS SOIL. 
So much, then, for a valuable dis- 
covery made in the interest of agri- 
culture by small but scientifically 
conducted experiments. It explains 
in a measure why rest or partly rest 
benefits the soil. Not only this, but 
it raises the question as to how this 
discovery may be made to serve the 
farmer to the greatest degree, or in 
other words what can the farmer do 
to foster and encourage this nitrify- 
ing bacteria? In its existence, we 
see that nature is striving to assist 
manin maintaining the fertility of 
his soil, if he will but meet the laws 
of nature on halfway ground. Ithas 
further been found that the nitrifi- 
cation is increased in proportion to 
the humus in the soil, provided it 
can be erated. It must have air and 
moisture. Humaus alone will not do, 
as igs shown by lands rich in humus 
which have lain under water for a 
time. So valuable to the Germans 
look upon this nitrifying discovery 
as being to land, that it is recorded 
that they prepare soil _for the pur- 
pose and inoculate other soils with 
this bacteria in order to hasten and 
encourage the process. 
From our experience so far we 
have found no better substances 
than stable and barnyard manures 
to start this nitrification in the soil. 
A light sprinkle of such matter on 
the surface serves as an inoculation, 
which will spread and inorease, as 
moisture, temperature and air are 
admitted. But humus is one of the 
most important substances for the 
bacteria to work upon. 
No manure should be allowed to 
rest idle in stall or yard on the farm. 
Spread it on the soil as soon as pos- 
sible, that it may perform its func. 
tion as a nitrifying bacteria. 


D. P. MeacHamM. 
Wake Co, N.C. 





CLOSE COTTON PICKING. 





Hard Times Among Negro Tenants Teaches a 
Good Lesson—2,000 Bales of Waste Cotton 
Gleaned From the Fields. 

“TI doubt if the cotton fields of 
Mecklenburg Couaty have ever been 
picked as clean as they are being 
picked this year,’’ said a farmer 
from Huntersville yesterday. ‘‘Usu- 
ally a good deal of ‘dog tail’ cotton 
is left in the fields, and very rarely 
has a fleld been picked entirely clean. 
This was the case at the rounding up 
of the fall picking last year, and after 
Christmas many fields were to be 
seen with cotton hanging from the 
bolls—left there as not be worth 
picking. This spring, however, the 
negro farm hands are finding provis- 
ions scarce. They are hardly able 
to get anything to eat, and in conse- 
quence they have been driven to the 
cotton fields. The result is rather 
surprising, for out of what has here. 
tofore been waste product, they 
have saved hundreds of bales. Cot. 
ton Weigher Withers says that at 


has been picked out and marketed/An 
Charlotte. This cotton, which /has 
been Jeft over in the fields, iy of a 
poor quality, of course, but it/brings 
from 6 to 7 cents per pound. / I have 
seen the negroes, in their eagerness 
to get every vestige of lint, break 
open the dead bolls and pull \the cot- 
ton from them. The lesson of star- 
vation has been a good one on\the 
whole, for it has shown the farmers 
the extent of the waste they have 
heretofore permitted in their cotton 
fields. When the negro pickers got 
through with a field this year, it 
looks as black as a coal yard. Since 
January at least $5,000 worth of cot- 
ton has been picked and marketed 
that was usually ‘ploughed under in 
the spring planting.’’'—Charlotte 
Observer. 


Leaves of fruit trees which have 
been affected with scab or other fun- 
gus troubles should be raked upand 
burned. They are often the winter- 
ing place for spores which will spread 
the disease next year. 





Ve Make Cows Fay, use Snarpies Cream 
tors. Book “Business Dairying” & Cat. 


sons 





W Chester, Pe, 


least 2,000 bales of this waste res 4 


‘The Progressive Farmer, April 22, 1902 





WITH A FEW ACRES. 





Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
The farmer with a few acres has & 
problem to solve quite different from 
the man with hundreds. The latter 
Can raise almost any crop or orops 
he desires, and doit with a certain 
amount of ignorance and careless- 
ness which would bankrupt the 
farmer with a few acres. Yet in 
many respects the latter has the ad- 
vantage of the former, and of the 
two I should prefer the farm of 
twenty or twenty-five acres to oulti- 
vate. The reason is that in the latter 
case brains must enter largely into! 
the management of the farm, and it 
is always more satisfactory to use 
the brains instead of the hands in ac- 
complishing success. Thesmall farm 
must first of all be used for raising 
only such crops which will give the 
surest and largest returns, and every 
square foot of it must be cultivated 
to the highest degree. It is possible 
then to make more than a living, 
and have one of the finest and best 
farms in the country. What a satis. 
faction that is to any ambitious man 
you can readily imagine. 
On asmall farm there should be 
dairy cattle, pigs and fruit. This 
may not suit all farmers, and it may 
be disputed by some as to whether it 
is a wise selection. But we will see. 
Suppose we plant in the first place 
several hundred fruit trees—five 
hundred peach, apple or pear trees— 
according to the nature of the soil 
and climate. Then while these trees 
are growing we will raise dairy cows 
and a few pigs. The cows in particu- 
lar should be raised for their milk 
and cream. This can be done profit- 
ably if there is any good market near 
at hand oracreamery which pays 
according to the worth of the milk: 
Plant nearly all of the land left un 
touched by the fruit trees with corn, 
leaving only an acre or two for pas- 
ture or recreation ground for the 
cows. When the corn has reached 
the glazed state out it for the silo, 
and putitall infor ensilage. Buy 
sufficient wheat or bran or similar 
grain and feed it with the ensilage 
the year round. Feed everything in 
the barn, and let the cows have the 
freedom of the pasture lot for exer- 
cise. The animals will produce more 
milk and cream in this way than any 
other and you can keep more to the 
acre than if you attempt to raise 
grass and hay for them. They will 
soon learn to love the ensilage and 
prefer it to almost anything else, 
and summer and winter they will do 
well on itif supplemented with grain. 
A few pigs may be kepton sucha 
place and they will thrive weil on 
the skimmilk obtained at the cream- 
ery fora nominal sum. Indeed, the 
two go together very well, unless the 
milk is sold outright toa city mar. 
ket, where there is no skimmilk re- 
turns. Then the pigs will have to be 
dispensed with. Meanwhile, the 
grove of fruit trees should be oulti- 
vated diligently, and a few more 
acres set with them every year. Of 
course one will then soon need more 
acres, or if he intends to adopt fruit 
growing exclusively, the dairy cows 
can be dispensed with gradually as 
more land is planted with trees. 

S. W. CHAMBERS. 





The first cow census in the United 
States occurred in 1840; since then 
they have been counted every ten 
years. There are now thought to be 
about 18,000,000 dairy cattle in this 
country, which allows one cow for 
about every four peraons. 


/ SOUTHERN FARM PROSPECTS. 
Discussing the future of the South, 
Col. J.B Killebrew, the well-known 
guthority upon Southern agricn!ture, 
\writes in the Twentieth Anniversary 
/Number of the Manufacturers’ Reo- 
ord of Baltimore: ‘‘When more cap- 
ital and more intensive agriculture 
jand more intelligent labor are ap- 
/plied to its development it will liter- 
ally become the garden spot of all 
the earth. Itis blessed with every 
soil; it grows nearly every orop; it 
breeds every valuable domestic ani- 
mal; it stands in the highway of the 
coming commerce of the world; it 
has an ocean frontage of more than 
3,000 miles; itis traversed by some 
of the grandest rivers on the earth; 
its healthfulness for the insistent 
and strenuous Anglo Saxon is not 
surpassed by that of any other coun- 
try; its climate isso beautiful and 
80 generous, so free from the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, from ex 
cessive humidity and destruotive 
aridity, so prolifis of all the fruits of 
the earth, ani with such plentitude 
in its amenities that the habitable 
globe can furnish no superior to it. 


the permanent homes of a highly in- 
telligent Christian people. It occu- 
pies the latitude and isotherms of 
the world’s highest civilization and 
greatest achievements. The great 
minerals of a progressive and ag- 
gressive Civilization, viz, oval iron, 
copper, lead, phosphate, marble and 
many others, exist in abundance. 
These minerals, with the textile 
fibers, forests and tobacoo, can fur- 
nish the raw materials to give em- 
ployment to 50,000,000 people en- 
gaged in other pursuits than agricul- 
ture, and the soils of the South can 
feed and clothe themall. The South 
is the grandest heritage ever be- 
queathed to man. It is a region 
where intellectual endowments and 
high moral character and a vigorous 
individuality count for as much as 
material magnificence and financial 
strength. Itisa part and parcel of 
the greatest, richest and moét pro. 
gressive nation that the sun ever 
shone upon, controlled by a govern 
ment well nigh perfect in all its 
agencies for the security of life and 
property and the administration of 
justice.”’ 


Every farm should be an experi- 
ment station, andif we read some- 
thing in an agricultural paper, in- 
stead of saying, ‘‘That won’t do 
here,’’ test it in a small way, if our 
faith is small, and follow the meth- 
ods given as near 18 possible. How 
soon would we learn that the prin 
ciples of farming are the same the 
world over, only requiring reason 
afd judgment to bring about the 
Same conditions in the varying soils 
and influences of our surroundings. 
—F.C. Johnson, Independonce, Mo. 


The usefulness of giving names to 
farms has been discussed in this and 
other rural journals, and some local 
papers have taken it up in a prac- 
tical way. The Jamestown (N. Y.) 
Journal asked its country readers to 
report on named farms and to name 
others, and has received the follow- 


ing; ‘‘West Valley,’’ ‘‘The Avon,’’ 
“Maple Bow,’’ ‘Valley View,’’ 
“Suburban,”’ ‘Sunnyside,’ ‘The 


Maples,’’ ‘Spring Valley,’’ ‘“‘King’s 
Valley,’’ ‘‘“Homestead,’’ ‘‘Highland,”’ 
“Cherry Hill,’’ ‘‘Breezy Gablea,’’ 
“The Elms,’’ ‘“‘The Anchor Farms,”’ 
‘“‘Riverside,’’ ‘‘White Pigeon,’’ ‘‘Blue 
Bell,’’ ‘‘Willow Shade,’’ ‘‘Maple 
Shade,’’ ‘Shady Pine,’ ‘‘Maple 
Lawn,’’ ‘‘Prospect,’’ ‘‘The Knoll,” 
‘“‘Bayfield,’’ ‘“‘Serenity’’ (so named 
by Capt. Flagg, of the U.S. Navy, 
nearly fifty years ago). 








EFFECTUAL 


The most effectual remedy in use for 
the cure of ailments of horses and cattle is 


GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM 


Used as a Blister 
or Lotion. 





This preferred remedy is prepared ex- 
clusively by J. E. Gombault, ex-Veterina 
, Surgeon to the French Government Stud. 


As a HUMAN REMEDY for Bheu- 
matism, Sprains, Sore Throat, etc., it 
is invaluable. 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is 
Warranted to give satisfaction. Price . 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or ser.t by ex- 
press, charges paid, with full directions for its 
use. Send for descriptive circulars, testimo- 
nials, ete. Address 


THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 

















LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT. 


ONLY 10 CENTS. 


Calvary, Jerusalem, Rock of Ages, 
Palms, taloma, Nearer My God to 
Thee, :.nd 1,000 other vocal and instru- 


mental50ct musicat only l0cts. Send 
l0cts for sompie fons and catalogue. 
PIEDMONT MUSIC CO., Winston, N.C. 

















|Corn Planting 


must be well and carefully cone, as the fu- 
a 







& “AR, ture crop depends upon it. For all pu 
; ~ in any soil, on all kinds o! 
: ground nothing equals the 


‘ SPANGLER 
9 CORN PLANTER. 


‘t Saves time, labor, money and insures the crop. You 
chow when it is working; you can see the corn on its 
ay to the ground. Made with or without fertilizer 
‘ochaeat. New device for sowing peas, beans, ensi- 
corn. ete. We also make the famous Spangler Low. 

we Ura wad Fortidzer Oril, Write for cotalug aud eine, 


PER MAMUFACTUTAG C2., 5080 ern St, York, Pa 























Can’t DREA 


iil 
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out the secrets of the merits in the PAGE FEN 
The farmers’ experience worked them out. ous, 








No other place is more desirable for 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 


















are made rich- 
er and more 
productive and 
rich soils retain 
their crop-pro- 
ducing powers, 
by the use of 
fertilizers with 
a liberal percentage of 


Potash. 


Write for our books—sent /ree— 
which give all details. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York City. 
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SOLD STRAIGHT FROM 4 


a 
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“CHARLOTTE,N.C. 


THE COLE MFG.CO 








It your dealer does not handle COLE 
PLANTERS wiite at once,zgiving distances 
wanted for corn and peanuts; also kind of 
peanuts you plant. 


We prepay freight on all cash 
orders 
Write at orce to 


THE COLE M’F’G. CO., 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 














Real Estate Wanted 


and for sale. If you want to sell or buy (no matter 
where located) send description and cash price and get 
(FREE) my successful plan. W. M. OSTRAN- 
DER, North American Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 








d model, sketch or photo of invention for 
i rt on TRADI lity. For free book, 


foreser-TRADE- MARKS “i 


Patents and 


CASNOWe 


OPPOSITE U.S. PATENT OFFICE. 
WASHINCGTON.D.C. 














Douste Daity Service 


Between New York, Tampa, Atlanta 
New Orleans and Points 
South and West. 





In Effect May 26th, 1601, 


SOUTHWARD. 
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HO, THERE, FISHERMAN) 


If you will send us ten cen 
you a fishhook from which no av! Seng 
cape until it is taken off, no matte: wa 
fora week. State whether large!!! itis 
medium size is wanted, here’ 
hooks. The middle one jg baited.” Tee 
fish bites this as usual, when {10024 the 
close, one on the head and. a 
under under the mouth, “and the 
These hooks are novelties in the 
Can be used for PZ kind of fish fi 
cakes. One dollar will tare getliRe ik 
dl ollar w u 
sizes. If we can tell tor 
them write us. 


in. 
like 
hot 


90 WEsT Broapway, New Yorr 


The 


Southern 
Railway 


ANNOUNOES THE 
OPENING OF THE WINTER 


.- TOURIST SEASON. 


AND THE PLACING 
—ON SALE OF— 


Excursion Tickets 


TO ALL PROMINENT 
POINTS IN THE 


South, Southwest, 
West Indies, Mex: 
ico and California, 


—INCLUDING— 
St. Augustine, Palm Beach, Miami, 
Jacksonville, Tampa, Port Tampa, 

Brunswick, Thomasville, Charles 

ton, Aiken, Augusta, Pino. 
hurst, Asheville, Atlanta, 
New Orleans, Mem. 
phis and 


The - Land ~ of + the + Sky, 


PERFECT DINING AND SLEEP. 
ING-CAR SERVICE ON ALL 
TRAINS. 





nasa 








SEE THAT YOUR TICKET READS 
VIA : SOUTHERN : RAILROAD 





("Ask any Ticket Agent for full 
information, or address : 


R.L. VERNON, C. W. WESTBURY, 


Traveling Pass. Agent, District Pass. Agent, 
Charlotte, N.C. Richmond, Va. 
8. H. HARDWICK, 
General Passenger Agent. 


J.M.CULP, W.A. TURK, 
Traffic Manager. Asst. Pass, Traffic Manager 
WASHINGTON, N. C. 


Grow Grasses and Raise Catt 


—_ > — 





Examine agricultural statistics and see tt 
high rank North Carolina takes in yield pe 
acre of grasses and forage crops. (ob 
pare her advantages for stock-raising$witb 
those of other States. Profit by these (fact. 
Grow grasses; raise stock. And whether you 
have few animals or many, you cannot afforé 
not to read 


Grasses and Forage Flants of the Sunt 


, RY 3. B. KILLESREW, 


of the University of Tennessee. 


It is a complete manual of the oul: 
ture of and forage plants of 
the South. It contains about 14 
pages, and is written in a style to 
understood by everyone. 


The book discusses the character 
istios of the principal prasies, the 


maintenance of pastures and mead 
ows, leguminous forage planits, wile 
pastures, eto. It is fully illystrated 
with original analytioal engyavins 
by Soribner, our greatest gyrass 6% 
pert, and embellished with & largt 
number of half tone cuts of field 


operations. 


Killebrew’s former work on \grasit 
is now entirely out of print ané 
brings $3 a copy. This new book com 
tains all the information in the for 
mer work, re-written, and emboditt 
the results of twenty years’ addition 
experience of the writer and all the 
information abtained by the exper 
ment stations and the United State 
Department of Agriculture. 


LOOK AT PRICES: 


We have 30 copies this vale. 
able work on hand, and, 02 - 
further notipe, will send > 
copy of ‘Killebrew’s Grasee! 
and Forage Crops’’ to any * 
dress for only 25 cents. : 

Or one copy Free a8 & as 
mium for $1 in new subscr!p 
tions to The Progressive Fé 
mer. 

Or one copy with The ip 
gressive Farmer one yea! 
any address for only $1.15. 

Address all orders to} 


The Progressive Farmer; 
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